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e new Lifeguard Body 
° 
Fords feel safe —Fords ARE safe. Ford bodies are 
IS part of the new “Lifeguard” bodies—heavy-gauge steel bodies. Together 


with Ford’s own 5 cross-member box-section frame you 


\ get a structure that’s 59% more rigid—and wonderfully 
quiet to drive! 


Take the wheel—try the 
new Ford “Feel.” Ford's 
“Finger Tip” Steering and 
Shifting give you positive, 
effortless control! 


Try the brakes —feel that 35% cso 
. stopping action! Yes, Ford’s King-Size YS 





“Magic Action” Brakes are brakes you 
love to touch! 


Awarded the Fashion Academy Gold Medal Feel those sofa-soft, sofa-wide 
as the “Fashion Car of the Year seats! More hip and dhesbihes room, 


front and rear, than in any 
other car in its field. 
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a Feel that “Mid Ship” Ride softly 
_ cushioned by new “Hydra-Coil’’ Springs 


© ONwQWey in front, new “Para-Flex” Springs in rear! 
K a 4 x Yes, the new Ford “Feel” adds up to a 
oe . ray ror brand-new kind of driving—with new 
el s@ , = ~~ ease of control, new performance, 
” pe id y new roadability, new security. Try it! 


White side wail tires optional at extra cost. 








GIANT CYCLOTRON TO PROBE DEEPER 
INTO MYSTERIES OF ATOM 





AUGUST 24, 1949 





A new cyclotron that is expected to penetrate deeper into the secrets of the 
atomic universe than has ever been possible before was completed during the 
summer at Columbia University’s nuclear physics research .center at Irvington, 
N. Y. This “super-ultra microscope,” as it has been called, will accelerate 
protons to an unprecedented energy of 400,000,000 electron volts, enough to 
smash any atom into its components. 


The formidable forces the cyclotron generates are matched by the massiveness 


of its parts. Central element is the great forged-steel magnet, weighing 2,000 tons 
and assembled from 38 steel blocks weighing up to 60 tons each. 


The magnet was built and assembled by Bethlehem Steel. The photograph 
above shows the magnet as it is being installed at the nuclear research center. 
At the left is shown one of the huge steel ingots from which Bethlehem 
forged and machined the pieces that were assembled to form the magnet. This 
ingot, a 460,000-pound mass of glowing metal, is one of the largest ever made. 
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SERVES THE NATION 



















The ZACCHINI Sisters, 

Famous Humon Connon 
Bolls, give on amazing 
DOUBLE ACTION 
performance... 


THERE’S AMAZING 


CUE. 
(s/ 


in motor oil, too! 
Sound your “Z” 
for PENNZOIL 


[Tf FLOWS FAST- 


instant protection for 
safe summer warm up! 


[T STAYS TOUGH- 


lasting lubrication for 
longest, hardest driving! 











At better dealers, coast to coast 
*Registered Trade Mark Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Ass’n., Permit No. 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 


Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 





Taft: A Real Statesman 


In these hard-bitten, materialistic 
times, too frequently the thinking of 
those in public office or those seeking 
it is guided by political expediency. A 
man dominated by his own interests 
or desires hesitates to express his real 
convictions on a controversial ques- 
tion if a powerful group would be an- 
tagonized- and a considerable number 
of votes jeopardized. Such a political 
course is not followed by the man who 
is honest with himself and who places 
the interests of the people above his 
own. 

A refreshing and inspiring exam- 
ple is Sen. Robert A. Taft, a man 
whose honesty and courage in stand- 
ing up for his sincere convictions have 
won him the enmity of groups whose 
selfish aims he has fought. He demon- 
strated the honesty of his thinking by 
his quick endorsement of liberal re- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley law, de- 
signed further to protect labor against 
dictatorial dominance by its own 
leaders. 


* * * 


Only recently Sen. Taft again re- 
vealed the honesty of his thinking and 
the bigness of his stature, both as a 
public servant and a man, in the Con- 
gressional discussion of the Atlantic 
Pact. Sen. Taft opposed the Pact for 
reasons that he considered sound. Fur- 
thermore, he had the courage to voice 
his opposition and his reasons for it, 
although he well knew he was taking 
the unpopular side in an important 
issue. It might have been political ex- 
pediency to go along with the crowd, 
vote with the majority, even though 
such a vote would have been against 
his innermost belief and anxiety for 
the welfare of our country. But, right 
or wrong, Mr. Taft votes as his con- 
science dictates, and it is impossible 
for a fair-minded person not to ad- 
mire the moral integrity of the man. 


oo... 2 


His principal reason for opposing 
the Atlantic Pact was that, in his opin- 
ion, it obligates the United States 
to rearm Western Europe. He stated 
that he would forego all his other ob- 
jections if he were not convinced that 
the Pact is “inextricably involved with 
the arms program,” that an armament 
race would result and armament races 
lead to war. 

“T cannot escape the logic of the 
situation as I see it,” he said, “and 
therefore I cannot vote for a treaty 
which, in my opinion, will do far more 
to bring about a third world war than 





"Pathfinder 
Servant. His conscience is his boss. 


it will ever maintain the peace of the 
world.” 

Those were honest words, by a 
man who is honest with himself and 
his conscience. They were the words 
of a man who realized that his opinion 
would probably be outweighed but 
who, nevertheless, adhered steadfastly 
to what he considered was in the best 
interests of his country. 

This is borne out by his candid 
statement: “My conclusion has been 
reached with the greatest discomfort. 
When so many disagree with that con- 
clusion, I must admit that I may be 
completely wrong.” 


* * * 


We may or may not agree that 
Sen. Taft’s fears were well founded. 
Time alone will tell. But we do not 
have to wait for future developments 
to recognize Mr. Taft’s political hon- 
esty and courage. The famous Amer- 
ican author, Louis Bromfield, said of 
him recently: “One of the strangest 
anomalies in all our history is the ac- 
cusation launched at Sen. Taft that he 
is conservative and even reactionary. 
He represents possibly the best variety 
of real American liberalism, believing 
in political and social progress in 
terms of reality and without cheap 
political claptrap. There is no man in 
Washington today with greater integ- 
rity and greater courage. He has 
never condescended to bribe his way to 
election with extravagant promises 
and he has never allowed himself to 
be bullied by special interests, whether 
they be Big Business or its equally 
dangerous rival, Big Labor.” 

Ohio—and the nation—are for- 
tunate in having a statesman of Sen. 
Taft’s caliber and leadership. 
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The Arabs Said It: Your editorial 
“The Shmoo State” (Along the American 
Way, July 13) came to my attention 
shortly after my knowledge of literature 
had been challenged by my children. You 
used my exact phrase in stating: “He 
helped the proverbial camel to push his 
head into the tent.” Won’t you cite the 
source of this proverb and save me from 
further humiliation? 

Earve A. Bronson, Evanston, IIl. 


Robert Christy’s book, Proverbs, 
Maxims, and Phrases, attributes the say- 
ing about the camel’s nose to an Arabic 
proverb worded as follows: “If the camel 
once gets his nose in the tent, his body 
will soon follow.”—Ed. 


Red Professors. The American As- 
sociation of University Professors is dead 
wrong in saying “So long as the Com- 
munist Party is a legal party, affiliation 
with it should not be regarded as a justi- 
fiable reason for exclusion from the aca- 
demic profession” (Education, July 27). 

Legislation does not make anything 
moral or immoral. Any institution that 
justifies any act of its members on the 
grounds that it is to the advantage of the 
institution regardless of its effects on so- 
ciety generally is immoral regardless of 
legislative action or the absence of it. 
The AAUP is wrong again because power 
to the Communist Party would destroy 
the AAUP and every other free institu- 
tion in this land. 

Ropney D. Snyper, Portland, Ore. 


Pitchblende Data: In “Uranium 
Hunters” (Science, July 27) you err in 
stating that “pitchblende is a _heavier- 
than-lead substance which is the likeliest 
source of uranium.” Pitchblende is not 
heavier than lead. Its density varies, but 
is usually between 57% and 75% that of 
lead, and never above that of lead. In 
addition, your use of the word “likeliest” 
in speaking of pitchblende as a source of 
uranium is definitely incorrect in its im- 
plication. 

Epwin Roepper, Geology Department, 
Columbia University, New York. 


PATHFINDER erred on point one. The 
specific gravity of pitchblende is 9.0-9.7, 
that of lead 11.4. But pitchblende is the 
present major world source of uranium, 
though admittedly not the “likeliest” as 
far as U.S. mining is concerned at pres- 
ent. Carnotite is the source on the Colo- 
rado plateau where the Atomic Energy 
Commission has done its only extensive 
uranium mining to date.—Ed. 


Solution? We were pleased with 
your story on our precast wall warehouse 
construction (Business, July 27). We feel 
that in helping to solve the problem of 
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< America's Favorite! 


For years square dancing has enjoyed great 
popularity, but never more universally than 
today. The same is true of dependable Champion 
Spark Plugs because they insure topnotch engine 
performance, with today’s performance-loaded 
fuels. Champion manufactures spark plugs 
exclusively, and, by virtue of outstanding per- 
formance and dependability, Champions have 
been first in public acceptance for over a quarter 
of a century. Moreover, Champions have been 
first by a wide margin among such engine ex- 
perts as racing champions and master mechanics 
for a similar period. So when your car needs 
new spark plugs, follow the experts and insist 
on America’s Favorite Spark Plug! 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio 





FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


USE THE SPARK PLUGS CHAMPIONS USE! 


Usten to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL... Harry Wismer's fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 




















low productivity by highly paid mechan- 
ics we are working toward the solution 
of our entire economic problem. ... A 
man came into our office this morning 
with a copy of PATHFINDER and said: “I 
have no interest in building a warehouse; 
I’m a mail carrier but your story so in- 
trigued me that I would like to take part 
of my vacation to go and see you putting 


up one of these buildings.” 


Joun P. Datey, president, 
Daley Bros., Belmont, Cal. 


Welfare in Reverse: In line with 
your excellent articles on the so-called 
“Welfare State,” I came across this good 
quotation from W. E. H. Lecky: 

“Tt has been shown that, where idle- 
ness is supported, idleness will become 
common; that, where systematic public 
provision is made for old age, the parsi- 
mony of foresight will be neglected; and 
that therefore these forms of charity, by 
encouraging habits of idleness and im- 
providence, ultimately increase the 
wretchedness they were intended to alle- 
viate.”"—The History of European Mor- 
als, from Augustus to Charlemagne. 

It is never necessary to pay people to 
be lazy and shiftless and improvident. 

J. S. CONNELLY, Morehouse, Mo. 


Prejudice: As long as this genera- 
tion exists I suppose we will find such 
scenes as that on page 19 of your July 
13 issue. I don’t recall a scene that has 
touched me more deeply. With our 
boasted democracy and professed Chris- 
tianity, there surely ought to be a way to 
avoid such incidents. That battered 
Negro, blood-stained and dejected, didn’t 
want much, only a place to bathe and 
escape from the heat. For that, he is 
stoned, his life is threatened. 

DuKE Davis, Armstead, Mont. 


Penalty for Treason: In “Tokyo 
Rose’s Trial” (Nation, July 27), you state 
that “the defendant . . . listened to evi- 
dence which might send her .. . to the 
gas chamber.” You’re wrong. The prose- 


| cution is not asking death for Tokyo 


Rose. 
T. W. Tanaka, Chicago. 


Reader Tanaka is right. Death is the 
maximum penalty for treason, but in the 
case of Iva D’Aquino the Government is 
not demanding it. Minimum sentence, 
upon conviction, would be $10,000 fine, 
five years in jail_—Ed. 


Carey on Communism: In Quotes 
(PATHFINDER, July 13) you attribute the 
following statement to James B. Carey, 


| secretary-treasurer of the CIO: 


“We in the CIO are not concerned 
with the political philosophy of individu- 
als inside or outside our organization .. . 
we do not care who or how many want to 
join the Communist Party.” 

I would bet money there was a state- 
ment made preceding those words or fol- 
lowing them, which would have put a 
different interpretation on Carey’s re- 
mark. In view of his fight against com- 
munism I do not think it fair to him or 
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James Carey. The case is crystal-clear. 


to the organization he represents for you 
to put him in the wrong light. 
W. P. ALLEN, Maplewood, La. 


Reader Allen is correct. 

For the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
James Carey also said: “But when a 
Communist seeks to impose on the labor 
organization his peculiar political for- 
mula drafted by persons not members of 
the union, the CIO resists such efforts. 
. .. We believe the case is crystal-clear 
that Communists who are not restrained 
from acting like Communists, are not 
good for American unions.”—Ed. 


Big Four: I enjoyed “Record War: 
Round 2” (Music, July 27), and while I 
do not care at this time to offer any com- 
ment on your conclusion: “Best bet: 33% 
rpm,” I would like to point out two facts 
I believe will be of interest. 

May I take exception to your refer- 
ence to “the record industry’s Big Three 
(RCA Victor; Decca; Columbia)”? 
Trade magazines like Billboard and Va- 
riety several years ago recognized the 
sensational growth of Capitol Records by 
dropping the term “Big Three” and 
using the proper phrase, “Big Four.” As 
a matter of fact, we believe exact evalua- 
tion of net sales of all companies would 
find Capitol in the first three. 

Perhaps of greater interest is the 
July 20 announcement that Capitol would 
put its entire classical catalog on 33% 
Long Playing records in September. We 
will continue to provide the identical re- 
cordings on both 78 RPM and 45 RPM 
records, thus becoming the first company 
to give the public a complete choice of 
the type and speed record they wish. We 
believe Capitol has made a long step for- 
ward in stabilizing the record industry. 

Rosert W. Srascer, Capitol 
Records, Inc., Hollywood, Cal. 
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ODAY, as always, smart buying is 
name buyit.g. And in tires, the 
smart buy is named Kelly. 


If you want a softer, safer ride— 
better car control—quicker straight- 
line stops, see the new Super Flex. 


Its extra size and strength cushion 
your ride on a bigger, softer pillow of 
air. Its tough Armorubber Tread gives 






PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 


— 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO, 





thousands of extra miles of worry- 
free driving. 


It’s easy on the car, on the nerves, 
and easy on the pocketbook! It com-. 
bines the extra comfort you want with 
the extra service you expect! 


Why not let your Kelly Dealer show 
you how economically you can change 
from ordinary tires to Kellys? 


CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


npg’ Sige, 


55 YEARS! 
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In this 125th Anniversary Year we express appreciation 
for the privilege of serving the people of the United 
States over this long period of time. 


We make grateful acknowledgment of the loyalty and 
support of the thousands of Agents who faithfully repre- 
sent the company . . . in many instances such relationships 
having existed over several generations. 


We pay tribute to our policyholders, and are mindful of 
their confidence and the contribution that it has made in 
the success of this old, American company. 


Our ambition will always be to develop a good name and 
reputation for fair dealing in all business relations. 


If these principles appeal to you, may we send you the 
name of our Agent in your community? 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ORGANIZED 1824 






ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


CAROLINAS DEPARTMENT 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 















SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Davis. Get Junior out of the formula. 


Wide World 


Hollywood tries to combine enter- 
tainment for both kids and adults in the 
same picture. The result is a movie 
which isn’t suitable for either.—Bette 
Davis, actress. 


I get parcels of food from America 
and Australia and elsewhere, all contain- 
ing stuff I’ve never eaten in my life, and, 
please God, never will!—George Bernard 


Shaw. 


There’s a heap of sense in the idea 
that Europe would help herself more if 
we helped her less —Bernard Baruch. 


Don’t expect too much from your 
new ammoniated tooth cleaner as a pre- 
ventive of decay. Brush your teeth with 
tongue in cheek.—Report, American 
Dental Association. 


Congressmen are getting punch 
drunk and slap-happy and ought to be 
given a 7th-inning stretch until Novem- 


ber.—Sen. Alexander Wiley (R.-Wis.). 


I forgot all about ordering the 
house moved. It was my day off, and I 
was so sleepy. It was the oddest situa- 
tion.—Douglas Unger, Rock Falls, IIL, 
on waking up in a moving house. 


The children of Germany -have al- 
ways been taught strict obedience and 
have never been encouraged to think. 
That is one of the reasons they were so 
captivated by the Nazi form of govern- 
ment.—Dr. Muriel W. Brown, former 
War Department education specialist in 
Germany. 


There’s only one way to get justice, 
and that’s from judges who have peace 
of mind.—Henry S. Beer, Federal Bar 
Association. 
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You can sum it up by saying the 
English are gloomy. The little guy there 
says “What’s the use? If I start a small 
business and make some money, the gov- 
ernment will take it over.”—deLesseps S. 
Morrison, mayor of New Orleans, return- 
ing from Europe. 


Your country started with tea by 
throwing it into Boston Harbor. Appar- 
ently that’s what you are still doing with 
it—Hannen Swaffer, London, deriding 
quality of American tea. 


It appears certain that life existed in 
what is now the southern part of the San 
Joaquin Valley during one of the latter 
stages of the ice age.-—Dr. Chester Stock, 
curator, Los Angeles Museum. 





Fish Hatchery is one of my newest 
pieces. A darling fish hatchery near Sara- 


toga, N.Y., inspired me. I sat there listen- e e one e 
ing to that ceaseless gurgling water and { feels ( ke rt: f 
wrote the song.—Alec Templeton, blind our Car l US 000 3 ime r 


musician. 


The American people do not want MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 
a splinter party.—Sen. Glen Taylor (D.- 
Idaho), resigning from Progressive ( Wal- 
lace) Party. 


In normal times one eats more abun- 
dantly in Europe than one does here— 
but not for breakfast. Europe’s heaviest 
meal is at noon.—Dr. Kurt von Schusch- 
nigg, former Austrian chancellor, now in 
St. Louis, 


If anyone wants a night’s lodgings, 
he can obtain it by calling at the pastor’s 
home next door to the church. A key to 
one of the five doors will be cheerfully 
loaned.—Rev. Filer Seals, West Monroe, 
La., after church break-in. 


Sales managers, vice presidents 
and presidents have shiny pants from 
hatching profits on cushioned chairs. 
Let’s go out and sell goods.—Charles 
Luckman, president, Lever Bros. 





Mar LASTS LON 
CUSHIONY FEELING GER WITH MARFA 
iT ! 


There’s a world of difference between Marfak chassis lubri- 
cation and ordinary grease jobs. Tough, s-t-r-e-t-c-h-y Marfak 
clings to wear points and fights friction for 1,000 miles and 
more! And just notice that “cushiony” driving ease that lasts! 
It’s your sign that Marfak keeps right on protecting. Applied 
by chart, never by chance. Stop by for Marfak lubrication 
today at your nearby 
Texaco Dealer, the best 
friend your car ever had. 










THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada 
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Luckman. Get the pants out of chairs. 
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“There’s Safety injNumbers” 
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CHECK BOARD 





Photo taken in Northern West Virginia coal fields by William Vandivert 


When a man goes underground in most modern coal mines, 
he removes an identification tab from a board like the one 
shown here. It provides a visual check on each man, which is as 
basic a step in any mine-safety program as “counting the noses” 
in a large family after a day at the county fair. 

This simple measure is one of dozens of practices aimed to 
make mining safer. Indeed, modern mining techniques make 
it possible to offset almost every hazard of mining except one— 
and that is the natural human tendency to become calloused 
to danger. 

In fact, U. S. Bureau of Mines records show that individual 
carelessness, not spectacular mine disasters, add up to the big 
majority of all accidents. That’s why trained safety experts 
strive to make all miners safety-minded, every hour of every 
day. Beyond that, the industry invests over 80 million dollars 
annually in health and safety equipment. As a result of co- 
operative efforts among operators, unions, and government, 
last year’s coal mining safety record was the best since the 
Bureau of Mines first began keeping figures over 39 years ago. 
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MINE 9S > 


Any discussion with mine safety experts 
about safety in America’s coal mines winds up 
in agreement on one point. The problem of 
mine safety is a problem in human nature. 


That’$ why the industry, through the efforts 
of its industrial mine-safety supervisors, works 
hard to popularize mine-safety concepts. They 
not only talk safety, display safety measures 
in specially designed posters, but even “slo- 
ganize” safety. One example of this last is the 
use by miners of the phrase “Be careful” as 
a casual greeting whenever and wherever they 
meet each other in the mine passageways 
underground. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 


-- POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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The Cover. In ancient Ston- 
ington, Conn., last week, Mrs. James 
Critcherson was not at all out of 
place in 18th Century clothes, churn- 
ing butter, and rocking daughter 
Mary Margaret in a pre-Revolution- 
ary cradle before an historic field- 
stone fireplace. To learn how the 
town uses such pageantry for its 
300th birthday party and for long- 
term educational dividends, read 
Stonington: Where History Edu- 
cates, on page 30. 
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This Issue. One of the saddest 
afflictions of adolescence is acne. 
Last week, operating independently, 
two separate groups of skin special- 
ists reported on new, simple meth- 
ods of clearing it up quickly. For 
details, see Health page 29. 
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Next Issue. Since the Presi- 
dent announced the Truman Doc- 
trine in March 1947, the West has 
made great strides in winning the 
Cold War. But with Russia’s shift to 
the offensive in China and all Asia, 
a new and grave question faces 
Americans today. For the factors 
which posed that question and which 
will influence its answer, see Will 
Arms for Europe Be Enough? in 
PATHFINDER’s Sept. 7 issue. 
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YOU MUST AVOID 






IF YOU WANT A 
CLEAN SCALP — 
HANDSOME- 

LOOKING HAIR 





Remember water is no Hair Tonic. 
On the other hand, don’t plaster your 
hair down with greasy, sticky products 
which cover hair and scalp with a 
dirt-catching scum. Healthy-looking hair 
must have a cleaner scalp. So use 
Krem!! It’s never been duplicated to 
keep hair perfectly in place—it makes 
hair look naturally well-groomed. It 
never looks or feels greasy. And you'll 
like to feel Kreml working on your scalp 
to give it a ‘wake-up’ tingle. It always 
keeps hair and scalp feeling so CLEAN. 
Also excellent to lubricate a dry 79 
and dry hair—to remove dandruff flakes. 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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Under The Dome 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 





AMBASSADOR-—AT-—LARGE PHILIP C. JESSUP has been instructed by Secretary of State 
Dean G. Acheson to prepare the new U.S. Far East foreign policy with 
the object in mind of excluding Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek as 
leader of China's Nationalist Party. This doesn't mean Acheson has 
given up on the Nationalists; he simply won't do business with Chiang. 


A NONPARTISAN GROUP OF SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES asked President Truman to 
approve a move to allow Congress to adjourn as soon as appropriation 
bills are cleared and to reconvene Oct. 1. Truman refused; he told 
the delegation that if they had played ball with him early in March 


and April they could have been out of Washington a month ago. 





resign as a result of the Senate investigating committee's probe of 
the 5% influence business, no one will be happier than the White House 
staff. Led by the President's press secretary, Charles G. Ross, 
Presidential assistants have adopted a strict hands-off attitude on 
any moves to explain away Vaughan's activities. 


ee ee _ 


military affairs are ended. Defense Secretary Louis A. Johnson, em- 
barrassed and displeased because of the suspicions cast on some of his 
top-ranking officers, has asked the President to limit Vaughan's job 
in the future to no more than hand-shaking. 


THE SENATE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE WILL OPEN UP ITS BIGGEST GUNS next week 
against Vaughan's alleged friend John Maragon. The committee expects 
to show that Maragon not only engineered favorable Government con- 
tracts for industrial suppliers, but also managed to tightly control 
the issuance of certain export licenses for at least two years follow- 
ing the war. 


trip as soon as Congress adjourns. So advanced are plans for the 
junket that the Navy is already conditioning a light cruiser to serve 
as the Presidential vessel. 


ADMINISTRATION EXPERTS ARE ALREADY AT WORK ON THE NEXT LOAN TO BRITAIN. Direc-— 
tor of the Budget Frank Pace Jr. and Treasury Secretary John W. 
Snyder are in charge of the project. By Sept. 7, when Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Sir Stafford Cripps arrives in the U.S., they are to 
have ready a complete statement of future financial relationships with 
Great Britain. 


a guarantee that Britain will sharply trim the costs of operating its 
own government. Snyder is prepared to go so far as to ask Cripps to 
submit definite plans for his next year's budget. 


AT THE REQUEST OF NEW YORK'S MAYOR WILLIAM O'DWYER, the President will probably 
appoint a Negro to fill one of the four vacant Federal judgeships in 
the southern district of New York state. Another appointment will 


probably go to a woman. 


Congressional election. The union hopes to raise $1 million through 
what it calls "voluntary contributions." 


OHIO'S GOV. FRANK J. LAUSCHE HAS REFUSED PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S REQUEST to enter 
the Senatorial fight against Sen. Robert A. Taft next year. Lausche 
bluntly told the President that he was far more sympathetic to Taft's 


national policy than he was to the Administration's. 


VERMONT'S REPUBLICAN SEN. GEORGE D. AIKEN is about ready to haul the U.S. 
Maritime Commission on the carpet. Aiken wants to find out why the 
U.S. is planning to subsidize the West Coast Matson Navigation Co. 
with $10 million——after having dumped $15 million into the company 
Since war's end. 
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Hot Freezers 


Senate investigators stalk Gen. 
Vaughan and cronies through 
jungle of charges and denials 


“Mr. President, do you think it was 
within the realm of propriety for your 
military aide ... to assist a racetrack to 
get a permit for scarce building materials 
when there was a serious shortage of 
these materials for veterans’ housing?” 

Truman paled momentarily at the re- 
porter’s reference to his blustering, blun- 
dering ex-batterymate of World War I, 
Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan. 

Then, bristling with anger, the Pres- 
ident replied: I have no comment since I 
don’t know whether the statement is true 
or not, and you don’t either. 

The reporter reminded Truman that 
the question was based on sworn testi- 
mony by Housing Expediter Tighe E. 
Woods that, in January 1948, Vaughan 
had asked Woods to “please hurry” a 
permit to remodel California’s. Tanforan 
race track; as a “hardship” case, Woods 
granted the request. 

Again the President snapped: no 
comment. But he betrayed preoccupation, 
probably with the general’s plight, when 
later, absent-mindedly, he referred to 
“General” Vandenberg when he meant 
Senator, and to “General” Hoey when he 
mentioned Sen. Clyde R. Hoey (D.-N.C.). 
Hoey heads the Senate’s probe of so- 
called “five-percenters” who use their “in- 
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Albert Gross. Freezers made by his firm, 
he testifies, were sent to Gen. Vaughan. 
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Wide World 
Five percentism. As mysterious as 
Maragon, its roots are in political pull. 


fluence” to win Government contracts for 
industry—taking usually 5% of the con- 
tract’s face value as their fee. 

Prime Target. Vaughan’s name 
had cropped up again and again in the 
diary Hoey’s probers seized from James 
V. Hunt, alleged “five-percenter” whose 
exposure by the New York Herald Tri- 
bune had touched off the probe. A memo 
dated Oct. 25, 1947, 11:45 a.m., helped 
explain the Tanforan deal: 

“Gen. Vaughan, while talking to me 
[Hunt] . . . remarked with vehemence 
that ‘Your friend Creedon [Frank R. 
Creedon, Woods’ predecessor as Housing 
Expediter] is a fine guy,’ meaning by his 
tone, the opposite . . . [Vaughan] had 
sent three men to see Creedon . . . [who] 
. .. turned them over to a group headed 
by ‘a lawyer named Mayer,’ and that the 
group ‘had given those people a fine 
brush-off. . . .” 

Chills for All. Hoey’s investiga- 
tors also explored Chicago’s Albert Ver- 
ley & Co. (perfumers) and their former 
agent, alleged “50-percenter” John Mara- 
gon. In 1945, they discovered, the com- 
pany had given one home freezing unit 
each to the Trumans, Chief Justice Fred 
M. Vinson, Treasury Secretary John W. 
Snyder, Presidential Secretary Matthew 
J. Connelly, and the wife of Federal Re- 
serve Board Governor James K. Varda- 
man. Vaughan got two. 

Although the freezers wholesaled for 
$325 each, Vaughan protested they were 
mere “experimental models” with no 
“commercial market value.” They were 
sent, he added, because of a talk he had 


with “two old friends of mine—Mr. 
Harry Hoffman and Mr. David Bennett.” 
Both were Verley employes. 

While there is nothing criminal 
about Government officials getting free 
freezers unless intent to influence can 
be shown, Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R.- 
Wis.) said he meant to find out “what, 
if anything, Verley got from Vaughan 
in return.” 

Meanwhile, with the aid of nearly 
500 “tips,” legislators heard other 
charges that: 

1. Maj. Gen. Alden H. Waitt, sus- 
pended chemical corps chief, tried to 
stay in office by “spiking” possible suc- 
cessors through Gen. Vaughan. 

2. Shortly before Hunt quit as a 
$50-a-day War Assets Administration con- 
sultant on June 30, 1946, he got a $5,000 
check from the Seiden hotel chain. Al- 
though he returned the check, Seiden 
later paid him an $80,000 fee to repur- 
chase Long Island’s Lido Beach Hotel 
(minus only its golf course) from WAA 
at a price less than half the $1.3 million 
the Navy had paid for it. 

3. Hunt prided himself as a king- 
maker who took credit for placing “old 
family friend” Tighe Woods as housing 
expediter, according to Woods. 

Hocus Pocus. On the other hand, 
claims of “influence” were mere myths, 
In Mexico City, Defense Secretary 
Louis A. Johnson said, his aide heard 
a man named Harry C. Webb claim 
great influence with Johnson. But 





Tighe Woods. Even race tracks can be 


hardship cases. (SEE: Hot Freezers) 
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the Secretary had never even met Webb. 

Ex-lobbyist Albert W. Lewitt was 
another case. He sheepishly admitted he 
once wrote the Luggage and Leather 
Goods Manufacturers of America that 
he had discussed repeal of excise taxes 
with former House Speaker Joseph W. 
Martin Jr. when he hadn’t really talked 
to Martin at all. 

Equally puzzling was the case of 
Jess Larson. As General Services Admin- 
istrator, charged with selling surplus 
property and buying many Government 
supplies, he could help five-percenters 
perhaps more than any other official. 
Hunt, according to Massachusetts busi- 
nessman Paul D. Grindle, claimed he got 
Larson an earlier job as War Assets Ad- 
ministrator. Larson knew Hunt, but de- 
nied he owed his job to him. 

Hunt, ill with heart disease and 20 
pounds thinner, had yet to take the stand 
in his own defense. His assistant, Rich- 
ard A. Martin, was expected to testify 
that Hunt did gross $150,000 to $200,- 
000, but that he did not “influence” 
anyone in the Government or know any- 
one who could be influenced. 

Real Remedy. Like similar opera- 
tors, Hunt could claim that he merely 
acted as a Washington agent for small 
businessmen unable to afford their own 
Washington offices; that he performed 
a valuable service by slicing through red 
tape and telling them exactly what the 
Government had to buy and sell. 

Recognizing this fact, Hoey’s com- 
mittee had focused on ending the need 
for such brokerage. Pointing the way, 
last week, Secretary Johnson opened a 
new Military Procurement Information 
Center in the Pentagon for the national 
military establishment. Its fee: zero! 


Enough Said 


The Washington Evening Star came 
up with the headline of the week on a 
story about the remodeling of the capitol: 


Congress Urged 
To Avoid Noise 
By Adjourning 


B-36 Unscathed 


Pennsylvania’s curly-haired, stacca- 
to-tongued Rep. James E. Van Zandt 
(R.) thought he had uncovered a real 
scandal two months ago when he told the 
House he had heard rumors of irregulari- 
ties in connection with the Air Force’s 
huge, long-range B-36 super-bomber. 

Last week Van Zandt’s rumors were 
being scientifically and scornfully de- 
nounced by Air Force and Defense De- 
partment witnesses. 

Involved in the charges were Air 
Force Secretary W. Stuart Symington, 
and Defense Secretary Louis A. Johnson. 
Symington, Van Zandt said, had been too 
chummy with Floyd B. Odlum, chairman 
of the board of Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft, which produces the B-36. Johnson 
had been a C. V. director and counsel. 
Van Zandt thought he saw some connec- 
tion between these relationships and the 
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B-36. Van Zandt’s charges fizzle ... 


fact that the B-36 program had been ex- 
panded at the expense of other types of 
bombers. 

Fighter-Cover. Indignantly Sy- 
mington and Johnson denied the charges, 
trotted out a string of brass and ex-brass 
to support their testimony before the 
House Armed Services Committee. Beefy, 
cigar-gnawing Lt. Gen. Curtis E. Lemay, 
chief of the Strategic Air Command, 
said the decision to give the B-36 priority 
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. . . as Symington’s testimony upholds 


super-bomber program. 


(SEE: B-36) 


was his. Air Force Chief of Staff Gen. 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg said USAF plans for 
bombing Russia, if war came, were based 
upon B-36’s carrying atom bombs. 

Former Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson accepted full responsibility for 
ordering the first B-36’s built; former 
Assistant Secretary Robert A. Lovett de- 
nied there had been any outside influ- 
ence in the letting of later B-36 con- 
tracts. And the Air Force announced 
that of the 5,309 planes to be procured 
before July 1, 1951, only 154, or 2.9% 
are B-36’s at $2.8 million apiece. 

In the face of Air Force testimony, 
James Van Zandt’s “rumors” began to 
look shakier and shakier. Angrily he 
charged that Armed Services chairman 
Carl Vinson (D.-Ga.) was conducting “a 
whitewash job on the B-36 bomber.” But 
it sounded feeble after his original bar- 
rage. The Air Forces’ saturation-raid 
seemed to have hit its target. 


Slow-Baked Senate 


It was all the Republicans’ fault, 
said the President testily. If they would 
stop “filibustering every bill in every 
committee,” the Senate might be able 
to complete its work and Congress might 
be able to go home. 

This Truman’s-eye view may have 
made sense at the White House, but 
Congressmen knew that Democrats were 
equally, if not more, to blame. And as 
Washington went into its second sizzling 
heat-wave of the summer, they knew the 
tie-up would probably worsen before it 
got better. 

Almost daily, it seemed, Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Scott W. Lucas came up 
with new ideas which would prolong the 
session. Latest was the displaced persons 
bill, pigeonholed for nine months by 
Judiciary Committee chairman Pat Mc- 
Carran (D.-Nev.). Lucas launched a 
drive to bring it out of committee. Add- 
ed to everything else the Senate still had 
to do, he admitted with a grin, this 
might push adjournment back to No- 
vember. 

Over the Line. For Scott Lucas 
and his slow-moving colleagues, one 
headache—the ECA appropriations bill 
—was finally out of the way. After stall- 
ing through three weeks ef complicated 
maneuvers, the Senate upheld the Ad- 
ministration, beat down restrictive 
amendments and gave Administrator 
Paul G. Hoffman the $5.8 billion he 
wanted to run the European Recovery 
Program for another year. 

They then turned to the complicated 
basing-point freight-rate bill, disposed 
of it after a wrangling debate led by 
Louisiana’s earnest, 30-year-old Sen. Rus- 
sell B. Long, son of the late, noisy Huey. 
Next would come the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation, sure to provoke a 
bitter fight by Senators eager to restore 
public power funds knocked out by the 
Appropriations Committee. The national 
military establishment bill would come 
last, winding up appropriations clearly 
two months behind schedule. 

In the House, leaders hoped to hus- 
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tle the arms-for-Europe bill to quick 
passage, then start on twice-a-week token 
sessions while the Senate completed its 
work. Congressmen yearned to get out of 
town, but they couldn’t leave until the 
Senate did. And the Senate seemed in 
no hurry at all. 


Feudin’ from Beyond 


The late mayor of Neptune City, N.J., 
John W. Hopper, was a Republican. No- 
body who read his will last week could 
doubt that. 

“T also hereby bequeath to my chil- 
dren and their descendants down through 
the ages to come,” he had written, “a 
priceless heritage—the knowledge that 
their father and grandfather had no share, 
not even once, in the installation or per- 
petuation of the Roosevelt (F. D.) dy- 
es 


No White Flag in Asia 


We have not abandoned China, the 
Secretary of State had said. “The United 
States will . . . work with China and 
with every other country in Asia.” 

By most sharp critics of the State 
Department’s voluminous White Paper 
on China, issued a fortnight ago, Dean 
Acheson’s pledge was discounted at once. 
It was, they said, just another soothing 
platitude, designed to stem the protests 
America’s apparent surrender to the 
Communists in the Far East had raised. 

But the people who knew—knew 
better. By last week, Ambassador-at- 
large Philip C. Jessup, notably, was well 
aware that this was no empty statement. 
The State Department’s “new right arm 
in the Far East” knew also that he had 
taken on the toughest diplomatic assign- 
ment since Gen. George C. Marshall 
opened the offensive in the Cold War in 
Western Europe. 

For by Sept. 20, when the United 
Nations General Assembly convenes in 
New York, Jessup must provide at least 
the foundations for future dealings with 
450 million Chinese—and many other 
million Burmese, Indians, Japanese and 
Filipinos. Then Jessup and the other two 
members of the Far East board—Dr. Ev- 
erett N. Case, Colgate University’s presi- 
dent, and Raymond B. Fosdick, former 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation 
—hope to produce: 

@eA review of U.S.-China eco- 
nomic, military and cultural relation- 
ships since the Sino-Japanese war began 
in 1931. 

e @ An evaluation of the chances of 
setting up in the Far East an economic 
recovery program similar to that set up 
for Western Europe in 1947. 

ee A determination of whether a 
Pacific Pact is feasible. 

Gigantic as the task might seem, 
Jessup is confident that he will get it 
done. To reinforce the board members— 
for the first time since the end of World 
War II—the best minds in the State De- 
partment will work on the Far East. 

Rocky Road. Jessup admits that he 
will be working against a forbidding ar- 
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Review. Jessup inherited a puzzle... 


ray of obstacles. Whatever new policy is 
devised, it must show a sharp departure 
from the sins and omissions of the past if 
the Administration expects Congress to 
add to the near $2.75 billion already 
spent in China. If the Communists accel- 
erate their military conquest of China, 
Jessup may be too late—even should he 
come up with a new program by Septem- 
ber. And he has no assurance that his 
policy will solve problems posed inter- 
nally in China by the Nationalist’s pen- 
chant for corruption, graft and indecision. 
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... from old China hands like U.S. envoy 


J. Leighton Stuart. (SEE: China) 


And, finally, Jessup has no assur- 
ance that when the General Assembly 
meets a favorably disposed China delega- 
tion will be there to accept the offerings 
from the “new right arm.” Should Chi- 
nese Communists continue to advance, 
Russia would veto the seating of Nation- 
alist delegates. In turn, the U.S. would 
veto a Red Chinese delegation. And 
Jessup might find himself another White 
Paper to write—or white elephant to 
explain. 


Iron Curtain on Hawaii 


By last Saturday, Harry Bridges, 
chief sponsor of Hawaii’s three-and-a- 
half-month-old dock strike, knew that he 
had to put up or shut up. 

The Red-tinted boss of the CIO’s In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union had his choice of two 
strike strategies, either of which might 
ruin him or his union: 

He could take lying down the terri- 
torial legislature’s law which has made 
his walkout illegal and hired 1,700 strike- 
breaking stevedores to replace his union 
members. Or he could extend the strike 
to West Coast ports and refuse to unload 
ships from the Islands. 

If he chose the former, Bridges might 
find himself thoroughly discredited as 
head of the ILWU, already having lost 
the support of other CIO groups, on 
whom he has leaned heavily in the past. 

Choice of Evils. If he chose the 
latter, he had no assurance the West 
Coast strike would be successful either. 
President Truman, aware that the Ha- 
waiian strike has already cost between 
$25 and $30 million, jeopardizing the Is- 
lands’ $75 million-a-year pineapple indus- 
try, their $101 million-a-year sugar busi- 
ness and their $34 million-a-year tourist 
trade, might have to use his Taft-Hartley 
Act injunction powers to stop the strike 
in the U.S. 

Whether Bridges or the management 
of Hawaiian’ stevedoring companies 
emerges the victor was not really impor- 
tant. The real winner, regardless of out- 
come, would be the Communist Party. 

Even before the walkout was a month 
old, it was clear it was not just a dispute 
for a 32¢-per-hour wage hike, but a Com- 
munist control-or-destroy campaign. Al- 
ready a mere handful of 2,000 stevedores 
had effectively crippled the economy of 
540,000 Islanders. 

The Reds had penetrated deeply into 
the Hawaiian Democratic Party. If they 
could widen their salient and gain con- 
trol of the Islands, the Communists could 
stage a political blitz as devastating as 
the Japanese military attack of eight years 
ago. It would imperil America’s route to 
MacArthur’s Japan, Chiang’s China and 
the whole of Asia. The next Red objec- 
tive might be the Philippines. 

Challenge. There was another tan- 
gible result of the strike, a political one: 
Congress was taking a dim view of state- 
hood for Hawaii. So long as the Reds 
were firmly entrenched there, that view 
had little chance of brightening. 

But perhaps the most telling effect of 
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the walkout—regardless of what Bridges 
decides to do—is that the U.S. has lost 
face in the Pacific. The nation’s inability 
to win a Cold War skirmish in its own 
backyard might lead Far Eastern friends 
—Chinese, Burmese, Filipinos, Indians, 
Indo-Chinese and Japanese—to doubt 
America’s willingness to stand up and 
look Red aggression straight in the eye. 


Red Sparks Afloat 


Hawaii’s dock strike was just one 
symptom of an increasingly powerful 
Communist drive for power on the water 
fronts and sea-lanes. The story of a less 
well-known phase of that drive is told 
here in a special report by PATHFINDER 
reporter Karl Hess III. 


Quietly last week a five-man review 
board of the U.S. Coast Guard ruled that 
no member of the Communist Party 
should be a radio officer aboard an 
American merchant vessel. 

Immediate effect of the order was 
the rejection of two applicants for radio- 
men’s ratings. One, Earl Gove Jr., of 
Bristol, Vt., had openly admitted his 
Communist Party membership. But, at 
the review board hearing, two attorneys 
affliated with the Communist Party’s 
legal mouthpiece, the National Lawyers 
Guild, said communism had nothing to 
do with qualifications of a radioman. 

Next the attorneys will take the issue 
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Wide World 
Guest. President Quirino got warm greetings but no Pacific Pact. (SEE: Quest) 


before a court of law. The communist 
press already has prepared the publicity 
line: political affiliations should not bear 
on seagoing radiomen’s rights to practice 
their trade. 

In the background of Communist 
maritime infiltration, however, were am- 
ple and violent reasons why the Coast 
Guard must reject that theory. A prime 
Communist target for more than 20 years, 
Red radio operators would trigger mu- 
tiny or sabotage whenever such action 
benefits the Soviet Union. 

A peace-time example of the post’s 
tactical importance came in 1932. The 
assistant radio operator aboard the 
Dutch liner Rotterdam told crewmen 
that he had picked up a message from 
Dutch water front strikers, who, he said, 
called for a mutiny on the Rotterdam. 

With that plea, the small Communist 
unit aboard the ship was able to goad 
the crew into rebellion. 

Truth was the mutiny of the Rotter- 
dam sparked the Dutch harbor strikers; 
actually there had been no strike before 
the mutiny was reported. 

The key radioman was the leader of 
the Rotterdam’s Communist unit. 

In wartime, Comintern instructions 
to all Communists are even more. simple 
and direct: “Defeat ‘your own’ imperial- 
ist government; defend the USSR by 
every possible means.” 

Myth or Menace? Political war- 
fare classes at the Lenin School in 





Moscow elaborate the techniques. On 
shipboard, word of war with Russia, 
heard first by the radio operator, of 
course, would call for Communist efforts 
to seize the ship and sail it to a Soviet 
port. Alternatives are scuttling, sabotage 
or any other effective blocking of supply 
lines. The radio operator, again, is the 
key to a Soviet tactic. 

Despite these facts the Coast Guard 
stands accused of prejudice against a 
“political” group. Jan Valtin, once an 
official of the Comintern’s maritime sec- 
tion, has already punctured that myth. 

Communist units aboard merchant 
vessels, he said, “waged propaganda 
campaigns, maintained numerous smug- 
gling rings, ran schools for agitators and 
wreckers, . . . instigated naval mutinies, 
engaged in . . . espionage, carried out 
assassinations. . . .” 

With evidence like that, the Coast 
Guard felt sure that no Communist radio 
operator would be “a suitable and safe 
person to be entrusted with the powers 
and duties of such a station.” 

And, despite cries of “witch-hunt- 
ing.” from party-line supporters, the 
Coast Guard’s review seemed eminently 
cautious. 

Coast Guard authority over radio- 
men had been granted by Congress last 
year. Previously, only a Federal Com- 
munications Commission license, attest- 
ing solely to radio skill, was necessary. 
The new law asked for a loyalty check. 

Coarse Filter. By last month the 
review board had checked 3.024 applica- 
tions, approved all but 78 for the 1,600 
radio operator berths now available. The 
two rejections last week were the first 
“test” cases. 

Nevertheless, numerous’ cardless 
Communists from the party’s secret, “con- 
spirative apparatus” are still aboard 
American ships, in whatever jobs their 
bosses feel do Russia the most good. 

Communist furor over radio licenses 
shows how active the party is in maritime 
affairs, a field the U.S. protects with only 
routine regulations. 

For instance, 10% of an ocean 
liner’s steward department, often the 
largest single manpower unit afloat, may 
be composed of nationals of any country 
except Germany, Italy, and Japan. Cour- 
iers and agents from the Soviet and its 
satellites thus have the freest exit-entry 
route possible. 

For, unlike radio regulatiens, the 
law in this case conveniently considers 
communism as just another political 
party. The Kremlin asks for little more. 


Quirino’s Quest 

The short, round-faced man beamed 
at the U.S. Senate last week and told it 
of his hopes. Philippine President Elpid- 
io Quirino was in Washington to plead 
for a Pacific Pact. 

Quirino spoke four days after the 
State Department’s White Paper on 
China (see World) formally jettisoned 
the major U.S. ally in the Far East. Asia, 
he said, would fall to communism by 
default unless “something of the courage 
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and vision that went into the forging of 
the democratic defenses in Europe is 
applied to the forging of a similar sys- 
tem of defense in Asia.” 

Quirino conceded that the U.S. 
might be unwilling or unable to support 
a Pacific Pact at the moment, but hoped 
that, if one could be organized, the U.S. 
might offer “the renewal in peace and for 
peaceful ends of an alliance that was 
forged in the last war for the sake of a 
common victory.” 

Well aware that his chances of re- 
election this November hinge on what 
U.S. aid he can deliver, he also pumped 
for help in forming a Pacific economic 
council through which the U.S. and 
other Pacific powers might cooperate. 

No Score. Elpidio Quirino’s re- 
marks were politely received in the Sen- 
ate and again in the House, where he 
made the same speech. He was enter- 
tained by President Truman at a state 
dinner and given a formal reception. He 
went to New York, paraded up Broadway, 
had lunch with voluble Francis Cardinal 
Spellman. The White House promised 
“all feasible assistance” for the Philip- 
pines. But when Elpidio Quirino flew 
back to Manila two days later he went 
without a Pacific Pact. 

In a last statement to reporters he 
said he was leaving “neither empty- 
handed nor empty-hearted.” Wistfully he 
added, “if anything is to come out of my 
visit that will benefit both our coun- 
tries, I hope it will come soon.” 

From the State Department building 
in Washington a vast silence was the only 
bon voyage for hopeful Elpidio Quirino. 


New Experience 


Displaced person Abraham Lieber, 
78, stepped off the gangplank in New 
York last week, hoping he would be able 
to fill a gap in his education. During his 
lifetime in Poland he had survived three 
German invasions, two revolutions, two 
pogroms, two world wars and two parti- 
tions of his country. What he never had 
experienced: peace. 


Guns, Money & a Gamble 


A hot, bothered Congress perked up 
suddenly this week and listened to wel- 
come compromise talk on the proposed 
$1.4 billion arms-for-Europe bill. 

Senators and Representatives who 
felt the North Atlantic Treaty must have 
some teeth, but not too many, were trying 
desperately for a formula to save both 
face and money. Michigan’s Sen. Arthur 
H. Vandenberg (R.) came up with the 
likeliest looking solution. 

Why not stretch the program to 
cover two years, Vandenberg suggested, 
appropriating $700 million for the first 
year and authorizing contracts for the 
rest to be delivered in the second year? 
That way, he maintained, Congress could 
get by with half the cash down-payment, 
and still keep the program solid and 
steady enough for Europe to begin build- 
ing up its defenses with some assurance 
of continued U.S. backing. 
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Vandenberg’s compromise brought 
skeptical snorts from some Congressmen, 
but the Administration grabbed at it hap- 
pily. Secretary of Defense Louis A. John- 
son wouldn’t go all the way along—yet— 
but he did tell a joint meeting of the 
Senate Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services committees that the Administra- 
tion would accept 60% in cash and 40% 
in contract authority. 

Tactical Back-Track. On _ two 
other points the Administration gave 
ground. State and Defense officials com- 
pletely rewrote the original bill, striking 
out the vast “lend-lease” powers it would 
have given the President, and tied the 
arms program more closely to collective 
defense within the United Nations. And 
to erase lingering fears that American 
manpower might have to bear the main 
burden of actual fighting, Army Chief of 
Staff Gen. Omar N. Bradley told the Sen- 
ate that the European defense organiza- 
tion would be based on the French army. 

Even so, the measure still had a 
rough road ahead. Committees on both 
sides of the Capitol huddled with mili- 
tary chiefs, tried to pin down every dol- 
lar and bullet, emphasized over and over 
again that they wanted a real European 
program and not just another paper set- 
up which would leave the U.S. carrying 
the load. The Administration countered 
with monotonous repetition of promises 
that Europe would bear its full share. 

Iffy. Nonetheless, Congressmen re- 
alized that they were once more being 
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Strategy. Johnson (L) and Connally steer arms for Europe. (SEE: Gamble) 


asked to take a gamble in foreign affairs. 
If it worked, Europe might be able to de- 
fend itself. If it failed, it would just be 
another $1.4 billion down the drain— 
with the added result of enormously ag- 
gravated ill-will from the Russians. 


A 75¢ Wage-Floor? 


Once again, rebellious Southern 
Democrats had joined Republicans to 
take the New-Dealism out of a favorite 
Fair Deal project. The minimum wage 
bill, passed 361-to-35 by the House and 
awaiting Senate passage, was but a 
shadow of what President Truman had 
asked for. 

The “compromise” on which Repre- 
sentatives voted last Thursday would 
raise the hourly wage floor from 40¢ to 
75¢, but reduce by one million the num- 
ber of workers (22.6 million) currently 
covered. 

Extension of benefits to airline and 
fish-cannery workers was offset by ex- 
emption of others now covered, including 
employes of saw mills, retail stores, small 
town newspapers and some telephone 
switchboards, and all workers not “indis- 
pensable” to production of goods for in- 
terstate commerce. 

Split-up. Assuming that the Senate 
goes along with the House, who would 
get pay raises? Nearly 1.3 million work- 
ers, the Labor Department estimated, 
mainly those in the lumber, tobacco, 
leather, apparel, furniture, food products, 
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Bazy and Pete. She'll represent U.S. in Washington. (SEE: New Colonel) 


wholesale trades and communications in- 
dustries. The raises, averaging 5¢ to 15¢, 
would come mostly in the South. 

Indirect gains would go to some 
workers now making more than 75¢. To 
maintain the difference between their 
pay and the minimum scale, they would 
undoubtedly cite the new floor as justi- 
fication for fourth round pay increases. 

“It’s likely that this will raise the 
cost of living all along the line,” said the 
“Compromise” bill’s sponsor, Rep. Win- 
gate H. Lucas (D.-Tex.), “But that’s one 
of those evils you have to expect from 
minimum wage laws.” 


Naked Threat 


California’s Rep. Helen Gahagan 
Douglas (D.) sometimes gets carried 
away by her own eloquence. Last week 
Mrs. Douglas was earnestly urging an 
amendment to the minimum wage bill. 

If the amendment didn’t pass, she 
cried excitedly, “ten thousand women 
would be uncovered!” 

After the House calmed down, it ac- 
cepted the amendment and “covered” 
10,000 telephone operators under the 
bill’s provisions. 


Ford: Showdown Ahead 


One week after tired state mediators 
counted the 75,230th vote, it appeared 
that the strike poll of Ford Motor Co.’s 
Michigan workers had succeeded only in 
costing Michigan’s taxpayers about $20,- 
000 in polling expenses. 

Apart from that, it had simply prov- 
en what an earlier, union-held national 
poll of Ford workers had already shown: 
that six out of seven members of CIO’s 
United Auto Workers are solidly behind 
the drive for Fourth Round wage benefits 
and $100-a-month old-age pensions. 
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This did not mean that Ford em- 
ployes, still recovering from May’s abor- 
tive 25-day strike, are hell-bent for an- 
other one. 

Apparently, neither did it impress 
Ford with the  union’s _ bargaining 
strength. The vote was “not surprising,” 
said John S. Bugas, Ford’s industrial re- 
lations director, “in view of the manner 
in which it was conducted.” 

UAW, he charged, had told card- 
holders that the real vote issue was “Are 
you loyal to your union?”. Moreover, the 
34 voting booths had been placed on a lot 
directly across a narrow street from local 
600’s offices instead of on Ford property, 
as the company wanted. Although work- 
ers voted in secret, union loud speakers 
blared instructions clearly audible in the 
booths. 

No Softening. Ford officials em- 
phasized that they have no intention of 
going beyond their offer to freeze “pres- 
ent high wages” for 12 months. “Our 
aim,” they said, “is to keep the greatest 
possible number of people at work ... 
not ...a much smaller number working 
at much higher rates.” 

Under Michigan law, UAW must 
strike within one month after balloting or 
the strike becomes illegal and subject to 
injunction. During the three weeks of re- 
maining grace, UAW boss Walter P. 
Reuther obviously hopes that (1) Ford 
will weaken, or (2) Federal fact-finders 
in the steel industry wage dispute will 
find a Fourth Round formula he can 
press first on Ford, then on the rest of the 
auto industry. 

Failing in this, UAW may have to do 
what it least wants: put up or shut up! 
That this might prove disastrous was im- 
plicit in Bugas’ warning last week: 

“When union leaders call a strike, 
we hope employes realize it may be a 
long one.” 


Mighty Sinister 

The elderly matrons of the Saturday 
Evening Salad and Rummy Club reas- 
sembled their dignity and accepted apol- 
ogies from Detroit police who had given 
them a bad shuffle. 

The officers returned $6.45 and two 
decks of cards taken in a raid on 64- 
year-old Mrs. Nettie Frankel’s apart- 
ment. Tipped that a big gambling game 
was in progress, the raiders interrupted a 
conversation about a new cheese-loat 
recipe. 


Capital’s New Colonel 


Two years ago, on his 67th birthday, 
Col. Robert R. (Bertie) McCormick, 
president and publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune, told his staff: 

“When 15 or 20 years from now I 
am no longer here . . . Bazy will be car- 
rying on the tradition of Joseph Medill, 
an invaluable thing to all of you.” 

Last week traditionalist Bazy—Ber- 
tie’s niece, Mrs. Maxwell Peter Miller 
Jr., 28—was in the capital on an inspec- 
tion tour of her new domain, the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald. 

In October, when she starts running 
the Times-Herald, one of Bazy’s helpers 
will be Uncle Bertie, who bought the 
newspaper for $4.5 million in cash last 
month from the seven employes to whom 
his cousin, the late Eleanor Medill 
(Cissy) Patterson, had bequeathed it last 
year. To Colonel McCormick it will be 
the fulfillment of a long-cherished dream 
—to get his fingers in the Washington 
pie. He has always regarded anything 
east of Gary, Ind., as a foreign country. 
He recently remarked that he has been 
trying for years to bring Washington 
into the U.S., “and now I’m sending the 
U.S. to Washington.” 


Sneers and Shivers. To other 


Washington newspapers it probably will 
mean no tougher editorial competition 
than that provided by Cissy. But com- 
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Rep. Douglas. Her intentions were bet- 
ter than her phraseology. (SEE: Naked) 
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mercially McCormick will make them 
sweat when he transfuses some of his 
promotional and styling genius into the 
new Times-Herald. 

But to Bertie’s niece and emissary 
from the U.S., it probably will be a tough 
job. Bazy, whose real name is Ruth Eliza- 
beth, may have little time for the capi- 
tal’s social whirl. 

An accomplished horsewoman, she 
began her newspaper career as a report- 
er on the Rockford, Ill., Morning Star. In 
1947, she and her 30-year-old husband, 
who will serve as Times-Herald secre- 
tary-treasurer, bought the LaSalle, IIl., 
News-Tribune and the near-by Peru 
News-Herald. Later they combined the 
two papers. 


Civilian Solidarity 

Federal Judge Gaston L. Porterie 
rapped his gavel in New York and pro- 
nounced sentence: “Four months in jail.” 
But the prisoner, Lawrence O. Harding, 
41, pleaded, “Make it six, your honor.” 

The judge was astonished, but Hard- 
ing, charged with wearing a Naval uni- 
form illegally, explained: 

“If you give me four months, they’ll 
give me back this same old uniform when 
I get out, and I don’t want it. But if I 
get six they'll give me a suit of clothes 
and transportation back home.” 

He got six. 


Driver’s Purr-Mit 


Boston, where everything is superior 
to anything elsewhere, discovered last 
week that it had once been the home of 
a very superior cat—a car-driving cat. 

The name of the now-defunct feline 
was Algernon Elias van der Tweezer. 
His owner, 25-year-old Benjamin F. Wil- 
son, told a municipal court all about it 
when police picked him up for illegal 
driving. 

He had a license all right, Wilson 
said, but it wasn’t exactly his. After 
failing two driving tests, he took out a 
temporary license under the name “A. E. 
Van”—the only part of Algernon’s name 
that he could spell. 

The court gave Wilson six months. 
Nothing could be done about Algernon, 
who died 12 months ago. 


People’s Affairs 


National Service Life Insurance 
Fund—June 30, 1949 
Receipts: 
Premiums .. ..$4,205,970,812.99 
Int., profits .. 789,584,727.27 
Other income . 3,687,278,053.04 


Total $8,682,833,593.30 
Payments . 1,377,791,790.29 


$7,305,041,803.01 


The Government has taken 


in this year $2,933,181,953 
The Government has spent 

this year $4,654,810,377 
ere $254,514,866,156 
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Along The American Way by Wheeler McMillen 


$8,000 a Job 


A man out of a job considers un- 
employment a pretty urgent matter. 
He finds no comfort in the lofty state- 
ments of experts who say that al- 
though unemployment has reached 4.1 
million the nation does not need to 
worry. He has to worry, especially if 
a family depends upon his bringing 
home some weekly pay. 

If he has a little individual enter- 
prise in his system, he promptly starts 
hunting a job. But, if at place after 
place, he hears that no job is looking 
for him, he begins to doubt whether 
things are being run right. What con- 
clusion he reaches next may depend 
upon how well he is informed. 


* * 


What makes a job? How does it 
come about that a person who wishes 
to sell his services can find some one 
who will pay him regular wages? 

The answer is, approximately, 
that $8,000 makes a job. 

Since jobs do not float down out 
of thin air, obviously they have to be 
created by material processes. 

Every job has a place. An em- 
ployer has to have a factory, an office, 
a store, a farm, a warehouse, or other 
suitable place where work can be 
done. So he has to own or rent land 
and buildings before hiring anyone. 

Nearly every job requires tools. 
A railroad engineer needs a locomo- 
tive, a conductor needs a punch and a 
train, a crossing watchman some 
tracks and a flag or set of gates. A 
stenographer needs typewriter, pen- 
cils, paper and a desk. A teacher 
needs books and blackboard. A truck 
driver needs a truck. A farm hand 
needs tractors and other machinery. 

No tools, no job. Before anyone 
can hire help, he has to provide tools 
for them to use. His interest requires 
efficient tools, so that each dollar of 
wages will bring him more than a dol- 
lar’s worth of product. 

Because tools wear out, and be- 
cause better tools come to be made, 
the employer has to provide for buy- 
ing new and better tools. Buildings 
depreciate, so provision has to be 
made to maintain and replace them. 

The factory must haye raw mate- 
rials. The store must have goods to 
sell. In order to hire people, then, the 
manufacturer or merchant must have 
the use of money. He does not collect 
his own wages until the product has 
been sold. 


* * * 


The unemployed man hunting 
a job, therefore, wastes his time trying 
to get some person without capital to 
hire him. He knows he has to go 
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Behind a job. Land, tools, cash. 


where land, buildings, tools and 
money have been brought together. 

On the average in the U.S. it 
takes $8,000 in land, buildings, tools, 
cash to make a job in a factory, an 
office, a store, or on a farm. 

All this means that some one, in 
order to be an employer, has to ac- 
quire $8,000. The employer, or the 
investor, has to go without enough 
things to accumulate the $8,000. In 


some kinds of business it may be . 


lower. In the chemical industries and 
the petroleum industry, the investment 
money runs close to $20,000 per job. 
Every year, because population 
increases, more people look for jobs. 
If they are to find work, more individ- 
uals must find it possible to save the 
$8,000 necessary to make a job. 


% . * 


Even Government itself can 
not create jobs without land and tools, 
for which it has to take some of the 
earnings of citizens. A Government- 
made job probably costs a great deal 
more than $8,000 in past or future 
earnings, because the political over- 
head is high. 

The man who goes looking for a 
job goes about it more comfortably if 
he has a bank account, some savings 
or insurance. His thrift helps to make 
employment, because his bank or in- 
surance company will have invested 
his savings somewhere in land or tools. 

A little thought will also remind 
him that whatever prevents persons 
from saving, whether it be their own 
careless spending habits or careless 
Government spending which takes 
away earnings in taxes, will inevitably 
leave fewer $8,000 job-making ac- 
cumulations, 
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Bachelor of Arts 


For the “Voice of America’s” seven- 
language program-booklet, of which 400,- 
000 copies go overseas each month, State 
Department officials wanted a color cover 
photo of Vice President Alben W. 
Barkley. 

As a new twist, the Department sug- 
gested that it photograph not Barkley 
personally but rather one of the two oil 
portraits of Barkley. The V.P. agreed. 
His staff would decide which one to use. 

Long and intently the staffers ex- 
amined the paintings. Finally, last week, 
Barkley announced the decision. 

“Some like one and some like the 
other,” the V.P. chortled, “but they’re all 
agreed on this—neither one really does 
me justice.” 


Sh-h-h-h! 


The Washingtonian, driving his 
young stenographer friend to her office at 
19th St. and Constitution Ave., was 
amazed to hear her ask to be delivered 
to the “center entrance.” 

“But your room is right next to the 
side entrance,” he protested. “Why are 
you going 500 feet out of your way?” 

She looked quickly in both direc- 
tions, then whispered: “I’m just being 
mysterious, like everyone else around 
here.” She hopped out, walked into the 
Atomic Energy Commission building. 


WRIP? 


Whenever possible, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission assigns special 
radio station call letters to applicants 
who ask for them. Thus the Detroit po- 
lice radio got “KOP,” and a Fairmont, 
W.Va., station received “WMMN”—for 
Sen. Matthew M. Neely (D.-W.Va.). 

Miami Beach, unable to crowd its 
name into a call letter, hit upon “WIOD” 
for its “Wonderful Isle of Dreams” slo- 
gan. And one New York group, admirers 
of the late President Roosevelt, secured 
“WFDR.” 

But it was not until recently that 
FCC got what they consider the ultimate 
in weird requests. A radio amateur asked 
permission to carve his call letters in 
marble—on his tombstone. 


Percenter-Proof 


To ward off “five-percenters,” War 
Assets Administration keeps a secret “re- 
fer list” of industry agents who attempt 
undercover deals and use “influence.” 
It’s really a blacklist. Anyone on it is 
supposed to get the polite brush-off from 
secretaries and officials alike. 

Recently, one particularly obnoxious 
five-percenter on the list just wouldn’t be 


brushed off. WAA didn’t want to be rude, 
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Portrait. Sen. Kerr admired the V.P. more than V.P.’s staff did. 


so Baron I. Shacklette, head of the 
agency's fraud-detection police, tried a 
novel approach. 

He notified the information girls at 
each War Assets entrance to phone him 
immediately whenever the five-percenter 
entered and asked to see any official. 

The first time this happened, Shack- 
lette got one of his detectives to the offi- 
cial’s office just as the five-percenter ar- 
rived. When the “influence peddler” be- 
gan talking in his usual confidential 
tones, the detective ostentatiously took 
shorthand notes. 

Rattled, the five-percenter excused 
himself. 

Haunted. Next day, he came back 
through another entrance to see a differ- 
ent official. The same detective showed 
up, notebook in hand. Again and again, 
this five-percenter tested Shacklette’s sys- 
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Shacklette. His telephone trapped a 
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tem, using other entrances, seeing other 
officials. Always, there was the detective, 
the notebook. 

Finally, after two weeks, he gave up, 
left War Assets, left Washington—and 
hasn’t been heard from since. 


Always the Other Cheek 


There was some question who came 
out ahead last week when Emerson P. 
Schmidt appeared before a Congres- 
sional committee—but there was no 
question about who had the most fun. 
Schmidt did. 

Schmidt, secretary of the Social Se- 
curity Committee of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, appeared to oppose President 
Truman’s reorganization plan _transfer- 
ring the Bureau of Employment Security 
from the Federal Security Agency to the 
Labor Department. 

Hardly had Schmidt taken his seat 
before Democrats began to heckle him. 
Majority Leader John W. McCormack 
wanted to know if the committee Schmidt 
represented had had a meeting on the 
subject. Smilingly, Schmidt assured him 
it had not, but that he was appearing 
in accordance with well established 
Chamber of Commerce policy. 

Then Rep. Clare E. Hoffman (R.- 
Mich.) asked Schmidt if he knew “the 
Majority Leader frequently makes policy 
statements without consulting” members 
of his party? 

“Very undemocratic,” said Schmidt. 

Soft Answer. As Schmidt was read- 
ing page 10 of his statement, Chairman 
William L. Dawson (D.-IIl.) protested he 
was getting away from the subject. 

“Then let’s turn to page 11,” 
Schmidt suggested calmly. 

When he reached page 13, Rep. 
Frank M. Karsten (D.-Mo.) protested 
that the language of his statement was 
remarkably—and perhaps coincidentally 
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—like testimony of another Chamber wit- 
ness. Schmidt agreed freely that it was. 
“Did you copy him, or did he copy 
you?” Karsten insisted. 
“We work together,” Schmidt re- 
plied, “and besides, truth hasn’t changed 
in a week.” 


You’re Darn Teuton! 


When the Senate spent a whole day 
debating foreign aid appropriations and 
wound up exactly where it started, the 
Senators weren’t the only sufferers. 

Newspaper correspondents who had 
conscientiously watched. the merry-go- 
round from the beginning found them- 
selves with nothing to write—unless they 
cared to explain the complicated Senate 
rules that caused the impasse. 

The debate had concentrated on 
whether restrictive amendments to the 
bill were “germane”—that is, relevant to 
the subject of the bill and therefore per- 
missible under Senate rules. After all- 
day debate, Vice President Alben W. 
Barkley ruled they weren’t, and the Sen- 
ate sent the bill back to committee. 

As reporters commiserated with each 
other, pert, charming Elizabeth May 
Craig, correspondent for a group of 
Maine newspapers, remarked: 

“Even if you tried to explain it, 
most newspaper readers would say ‘I 
thought we licked the “Germanes” four 


years ago.’” 


Streit’s Strangest 


Author Clarence K. Streit, pushing 
his plan in Congress for a “Federal 
Union” linking the U.S. with Western 
Europe, has garnered support from all 
quarters—liberals, conservatives, dream- 
ers. But the joiner to top them all showed 
up last week: A western Congressman 
went along because he thought Streit’s 
plan would “do something for silver.” 


On Their Uppers? 


Representatives are jealous of the 
way in which the press generally refers 
to the U.S. Senate as “the upper body.” 

This came to light last week during 
a speech by Michigan’s crusty Rep. Clare 
E. Hoffman (R.), who, as required by 
House rules, referred to the Senate as 
“the other body.” 

“IT do not believe,” Hoffman said, 
“that the other body—I cannot refer to 
them as they should be referred to—but 
I do not believe that the other body is 
going to act on this bill.” 

Majority Leader John W. McCor- 
mack promptly said he wanted to compli- 
ment Hoffman “in his reference to the 
other body, because I noticed some out- 
standing newspapermen refer to the Sen- 
ate as the upper body, when, of course, it 
is not; at the most it is a co-equal body. 

“So I wanted to compliment my 
friend from Michigan in his correct state- 
ment that it is either the co-equal body 
or the other body; certainly, the Senate 
is not the upper body.” 

“Well,” Hoffman said, “at least they 
fall harder when they drop.” 
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A party for Boyle. 


Promotions. Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
(below) became the first chairman for 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and for it got a 
big hug from his 3-year-old grandson, 
Hank Beukema. . .. William M. Boyle 
Jr., No. 2 man on the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, (above) got the nod to 
succeed Sen. J. Howard McGrath, who 
resigns as chairman to become Attorney 
General. 


Crime & Punishment. In Mary- 
land’s Catoctin mountains, motorist Wil- 
liam A. Good broke into Harry Truman’s 
six-car Presidential procession, passed it 
on a hill, got fined $11 by Maryland 
police. ... U.S. revenue agents swooped 
down on Stonington, Conn., and seized 
$6,133 from the Kellems Cable Grip Co., 
penalizing owner Vivien Kellems for 
earlier refusals to deduct withholding 
taxes. 


Governors Are People. Former 
Georgia Gov. Ellis G. Arnall announced 
he would be happy to run against pres- 
ent Gov. Herman Eugene Talmadge next 
year, probably on the Ku Klux Klan 
issue. . . . Mrs. Talmadge, meanwhile, 
sent Virginia’s Gov. William M. Tuck a 
pair of Herman’s red suspenders. .. . 
Colorado Gov. W. Lee Knous offered to 
wager his state’s 14,259-foot Mt. Evans 
on any Colorado University game with 
an out-of-state college, mindful that 
Texas has yet to collect Pikes Peak as 
its reward for an earlier game won by 
Rice Institute. .. . New Jersey’s Gov. Al- 
fred E. Driscoll attended a baby parade 
in Wildwood, N.J.—but only as a specta- 
tor. Although up for re-election, Driscoll 
staunchly refused to kiss the kiddies. 





More Mountains. Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas returned to 
Washington after mountain climbing in 
the Near East, where Russians accused 
him of spying. . . . Tibet’s 12-year-old 
Dalai Lama refused to let British ex- 
plorers climb 29,002-foot, unscaled Mt. 
Everest because the stars frowned. .. . 
Mountain-sized Interior Secretary Julius 
A. “Cap” Krug, fed up with arbitrating 
segregation of Washington’s fresh water 
swimming pools, went salt-water fishing 


off Grand Isle, La. 


State of Health. Former President 
Herbert Hoover, who recently ate his 
75th birthday cake, developed and 
quickly recovered from a gall-bladder 
disorder on a train eastbound from San 
Francisco. . . . Physical culturist Bernarr 
MacF adden planned to celebrate his 81st 
birthday at Dansville, N.Y., with his first 
parachute jump. 


Vital Statistics. Born: Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s first great-grandchild, “Sis- 
tie” Seagraves’ nine-pound-one-ounce 
son, Nicholas Delano. Married: 
after 41 years of holding off, film actor 
James Stewart, who made heiress Gloria 
Hatrick McLean his Hollywood bride. . . . 
Undecided: Mrs. Carleton S. Hadley, 
pretty St. Louis widow, Vice President 
Alben W. Barkley’s “date,” denied 
there’d be wedding bells this week or 
next. ... Dead: at Lausanne, Mrs. Sum- 
ner Welles, who had brought her ailing 
husband, the former Undersecretary of 
State, to Switzerland for a rest... . At the 
age of 81, in New York, comedian Al 
Shean of “Absolutely, Mr. Gallagher!” 
fame, rejoined in death his partner, Ed 
“Positively, Mr. Shean” Gallagher. .. . 
Margaret Mitchell, 43, author of Gone 
With The Wind, died five days after a 
reckless driver felled her in Atlanta. 





A hug for Bradley. 
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The World 


West Germany Votes 


Conservative parties win Western 


Zone’s first free election in 


16 years; Adenauer is top man 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer, 73, “Elder 


Statesman of Western Germany,” is a 
sober-faced man with the dignity of a 
professor emeritus who rarely manages a 
smile. But this week Adenauer had occa- 
sion and good reason to unbend. 

On Sunday, his party, the Christian 
Democratic Union (CDU), led the field 
in Germany’s first free national election 
since Hitler swept into power in 1933. 
The election was held to select some 402 
representatives for the Bundestag, the 
lower house of the new West German 
federal republic. 

Adenauer’s Day. CDU got no 
sweeping mandate from the people. It 
won by the narrowest of margins, polling 
7,357,579 votes (31%). Close behind was 
Dr. Kurt Schumacher’s Social Democratic 
Party (SPD) with 29%. But what put 
Adenauer in the driver’s seat was the 
surprise showing of the Free Democratic 
Party, a rightist group, which got about 
3 million votes (12%). Because the Free 
Democrats are expected to team up with 
CDU in a coalition government, this puts 
Dr. Adenauer in a good position to spear- 
head the policy of the new government, 
and, incidentally, to get elected as first 
chancellor (prime minister) of the new 
state. 

The Christian Democrats favor a de- 
centralized government and are strong for 
free enterprise. They got most of their 
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Adenauer. “Domination by the Allies is 
finished.” (SEE: West Germany Votes) 
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votes from Catholics and conservative, 
middle-class Protestants. 

Schumacher’s party appealed to la- 
bor. It campaigned for a strong central 
government and nationalization of major 
industries. Schumacher, 53, lost a leg in 
World War I and an arm as the result of 
Nazi tortures during the 11 years he 
spent in concentration camps. During the 
campaign he had to be helped to the plat- 
form to make his fiery appeals for votes. 
Schumacher’s opponents got out posters 
depicting Hitler and Schumacher in ora- 
torical poses under a caption: “What’s 
the difference?” 

Neither party harped on domestic 
problems. Instead they made nationalism, 
now risen to new heights in postwar Ger- 
many, the major issue. 

“The German people,” cried Schu- 
macher, “are tired of listening to words 
of friendship and reconciliation and get- 
ting enmity in practice. . .. Never have 
the relations between the Allies and the 
Germans been worse than they are to- 
day! I have to be nationalistic because I 
have to defend the last bit of German 
soil.” 

Kaput. In his own quiet way, like a 
professor lecturing on philosophy, Dr. 
Adenauer made similar pleas to Ger- 
man pride in the fatherland: “A nation 
like Germany, with one of the first seats 
in mankind’s history, has a claim to feel 
along nationalistic lines. .. . The foreign- 
ers have got to understand that the pe- 
riod of collapse and unrestricted domina- 
tion by the Allies is finished.” 

Election day was bright and hot. 
Of the 30 million eligible to vote, includ- 
ing 3 million former Nazis, nearly 24 mil- 
lion cast ballots. The Communists never 
had a chance, ran a poor fourth, polled 
only 5.7% of the vote. Max Reimann, 
gray-haired leader of the Reds, was beat- 
en in his own district by a Socialist lock- 
smith. But he probably will get a seat in 
the Bundestag because 40% of the repre- 
sentatives are chosen on the basis of the 
percentage of votes polled by parties. 

The Bundestag and the upper house, 
the Bundesrat, whose members will be 
appointed by the 11 West German states, 
are scheduled to meet Sept. 7 to set up 
a new government under the Bonn con- 
stitution. A going concern is expected to 
be ready to start business in November. 


” — 
Coup in Syria 

In a mere half-year, Husni Zaim, 55, 
an obscure army officer, became Syria’s 
man-of-the-hour. Last Mar. 30 he seized 
power in the Middle Eastern country by 
a bloodless coup and began building an 
up-to-date republic of Western, anti- 
Communist format. 

Short and paunchy Zaim had big 
ideas. Along with his planned “bill of 
rights,” new constitution and wide so- 
cial reforms, he pushed startling innova- 





Sami Hinnawi. A firing squad at Da- 
mascus. (SEE: Coup in Syria) 


tions for an Arab country. He would tax 
rich landowners, immune for centuries. 
There would be social security benefits. 
Women would vote. Western dress would 
become the Syrian mode; women would 
be encouraged to drop their Moslem veils. 

Then the monocled marshal, a grad- 
uate of the Turkish national military ° 
academy, launched a vigorous program 
to reorganize Syria’s straggling mob of 
ill-clothed soldiers into the strongest army 
of the Aral world. He mapped plans to 
combat the high cost of living, weed out 
incompetent government employes, hike 
the pay of soldiers and government clerks. 

Paths of Glory. He urged a strong 
Arab League, an Atlantic Pact for the 
Middle East and strongly favored Amer- 
ican oil pipeline rights through Syria. 
(At an auction last week, the American- 
owned Trans-Arabian Pipeline Co. bid 
$20,000 for a fountain pen donated by 
Zaim. The money went to the Red Cres- 
cent, the Red Cross of the Moslem world.) 

In June, Zaim strengthened his po- 
sition as “strong man” by getting himself 
“elected” president of the Syrian repub- 
lic. He ran unopposed—and threatened 
with loss of citizenship all Syrians who 
failed to vote. 

To many observers, Zaim seemed to 
be following the pattern of other dicta- 
tors in modern history. He surrounded 
himself with bodyguards, changed his 
fancy uniforms frequently, leaned heav- 
ily on his smooth-running propaganda 
machine. He already had suppressed 
publication of 74 newspapers and maga- 
zines and abolished all political parties. 
The government press even hinted that 
he might become president for life. 


..- To The Grave. But life was 
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short. Early last Sunday, three carloads 
of army officers drove to Zaim’s home in 
Damascus and forced their way in. They 
awoke and arrested their leader and then 
went on to Premier Mohsen Barazi’s 
home and arrested him. 

The two were tried by a military 
court, convicted and executed by a firing 
squad, according to a communique is- 
sued by a group of officers, headed by 
Col. Sami Hinnawi who seized control of 
the army. (Unofficial sources said Zaim 
died fighting his enemies.) On Monday 
a new civilian government was formed. 
It was headed by octogenarian Hachem 
Atassi. 


No Hiding Place 
Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain, 93, 


whose life is slowly slipping away in 
prison on the Island of Yeu, last week 
was informed that the French govern- 
ment had rejected his plea for burial at 
Verdun, scene of his greatest military 
triumph in World War I. Bitterly, Pé- 
tain begged the warden: “Lend me a 
shovel and let me dig my grave here.” 


Parliament of Europe 


The beautiful city of Strasbourg, 
France, has a rich history that goes back 
1,964 years. A Roman outpost 15 years 
before the birth of Christ, it grew to be a 
center of culture and commerce in the 
Alsace, two miles from the Rhine. 

Down through the years, the Stras- 
bourgeois survived two bubonic plagues, 
built one of Europe’s finest cathedrals 
(out of red stone from the Vosges moun- 
tains), established the great University 
of Strasbourg where Goethe studied. The 
city has changed hands four times since 
1870, when the Germans captured it after 
shelling it for 40 days. 

Last week Strasbourg began a new 
chapter in its history by becoming the 
capital of the Council of Europe, which 
convened there for the first time. The 
flags of member-nations hung limp from 
centuries-old buildings. Since the Coun- 
cil has no banner of its own, some dis- 
played the green and white emblem of 
Winston Churchill’s European Movement. 

Diplomatic Stuffing. Fine old res- 
taurants, like the one in the Street of the 
Fox .Who Preached to the Ducklings, 
served rare Alsatian wines; the best paté 
de foie gras, or gooseliver paste, a Stras- 
bourg invention; and steaming platters 
of specialties like chouroiite d Alsace, 
thick slices of ham, bacon and roast loin 
of pork on great mounds of sauerkraut. 

The Council’s secretariat was housed 
in the city’s ugliest building, the massive 
Rhine Palace, built of yellow and pink 
stone in Florentine style for, but never 
occupied by, Kaiser Wilhelm II. The 
Council itself met at the university in a 
large hall, hung with Gobelin tapestries 
to help acoustics. From one end of the 
hall Pallas Athena, goddess of wisdom, 
looked down on rows of benches where 
the 101 delegates (see map) were seated 
alphabetically. That put Winston Church- 
ill on the far left and sandwiched Ire- 
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land’s Eamon de Valera between two 
Englishmen. 

Survival-Merger. The Council of 
Europe is a 1949 effort to meet the old 
challenge that Europe must “federate or 
perish.” It aims to unite Europe polit- 
ically as the European Recovery Pro- 
gram hopes to do on an economic scale 
and the Brussels and North Atlantic 
pacts on a military basis. The Council 
has an upper house (the Committee of 
Ministers, i.e., the foreign ministers of 
member nations) and a lower house or 
Consultative Assembly, which can advise 
but take no action binding on the respec- 
tive governments. 

First order of business was to admit 
three new members: Greece, Turkey, Ice- 
land. (Because Iceland’s parliament is 
in recess and could not act on the invita- 
tion, it will not attend this session. ) 

After France’s Edouard Herriot, the 
temporary president, made the initial ad- 
dress, the consultative assembly elected 
Belgium’s Paul Henri Spaak as president. 
Spaak resigned as premier of Belgium 
to take the post. 

Then the Council got down to busi- 
ness and a demonstration by Churchill, 
prime advocate of European federation, 
that despite the restrictions imposed 
upon it, the assembly need not be a rub- 
ber-stamp legislature. He acidly protest- 
ed the Committee of Ministers’ dictation 
on what subjects should be discussed and 
its three-day limit on introducing new 
items to the agenda. Said Churchill: 
“This . . . crippling limitation . . . has 
never been accepted by any assembly 
worthy of the name ‘free.’ ” 


“Federate or perish.” An old ‘warning heeded. 


Council voted down a proposal by De 
Valera to consider Ireland’s partition, 
accepted a 9-point agenda, which was 
bound to grow, and then declared a re- 
cess for organizing. 


Cuckoo! 


Big Ben, the great clock in the tower 
of parliament at London, ticktocked 
through the fiery blitz of 1940-41 with- 
out losing a minute. Last week a swarm 
of starlings swooped down from the 
north to do what Nazi bombers had 
failed to do. The birds fluttered into the 
works, roosted on the 14-foot minute 
hand. Finally, when Big Ben was run- 
ning 414 minutes slow, workmen climbed 
into the tower, shooed the birds, put Big 
Ben back on time. 


Miss Box-Office 


The manager of a Tokyo movie 
theater last week decided he would profit 
from this thing called “Amerika De- 
mokratzi.” He built a 15-foot replica of 
the Statue of Liberty in front of his 
theater on the Ginza, Tokyo’s 42nd St., 
predicted he would recoup his $600 in- 
vestment with increased patronage in two 
months. 


Keeping Georgi Cool 


In Aarhus, Denmark, the refrigera- 
tion firm of Thomas Sabroe Co. received 
a cabled order from Sofia, Bulgaria, last 
fortnight, which put its entire staff work- 


. ing on a round-the-clock basis. 
Before the end of the first week, the _ 


The rush order was for a freezing 


a, ' THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


* 


Created Jan. 28, it is headed by a 
Committee of |Ministers—the For- 


eign Ministers—of 12 member na- 
tions. A Consultative Assembly has 
Wi delegates. Figures inboxes show 
representation by country. Iceland, 
which has yet to ratify the invita- 
tion to join the Council, is not rep- 
resented at Strasbourg. 





(SEE: Parliament of Europe) 
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plant to replace one which had broken 
down in the mausoleum where the em- 
balmed body of Georgi Dimitrov, late 
Bulgarian Communist leader, has been 
lying in state since July 10. In Aarhus, 
the rumor was that something had gone 
wrong with the embalming process used 
on Dimitrov. His body was embalmed by 
Boris Zbarsky, Russian expert who per- 
formed the same service for the body of 
Lenin, which is still preserved—and ex- 
hibited—in its mausoleum in Moscow’s 
Red Square. 


Enemy of Moscow 


American, British, Italian and Dutch 
traders dined as usual one evening last 
week in Belgrade’s Hotel Majestic. Since 
they had come to Yugoslavia to buy or 
sell oil, lumber, chrome, bauxite, molyb- 
denum and other commodities, they usu- 
ally talked shop. But last week the main 
topic of conversation was Russia’s latest 
note to the Belgrade government. 

In the 14 months Marshal Tito has 
been in the Kremlin doghouse, strongly- 
phrased notes have shuttled back and 
forth between Moscow and Belgrade. But 
last week the Kremlin used sharper lan- 
guage than it had ever used before, 
tougher than it had employed even in ex- 
changes with western Cold War foes. 

“Let the people of Yugoslavia know,” 
growled the note, “the Soviet government 
looks on the present Yugoslav govern- 
ment not as a friend and ally, but as an 
enemy and adversary of the Soviet Union.” 

Taunt. Indeed, in the last fortnight, 
Marshal Tito gave the Kremlin at least 
two good reasons for sharper words from 
Moscow. In a speech at Skoplje, capital 
of the Macedonian republic of Yugo- 
slavia, Tito, in effect, invited the people 
of neighboring Bulgaria and Albania to 
join his rebellion. Extend a “brotherly 
hand to us,” he said; Yugoslavia will help 
remove “obstacles to the creation of .. . 
fraternal relations.” 

Moscow’s anger over Tito’s invitation 
to the Bulgarians and the Albanians was 
100% sincere. For the Cominform is ob- 
sessed with fear that Titoism may spread 
beyond the borders of Yugoslavia. In 
wooing Bulgaria and Albania, Tito 
picked the weakest links in the chain of 
Soviet satellites. Death last month claimed 
Bulgarian Premier Georgi Dimitrov, the 
Kremlin’s most loyal Balkans proconsul. 
His successor, Vasil Petkov Kolarov, has 
Moscow’s blessing, but he has yet to be 
tried in the heat of battle. 

As for the tiny Moslem state of Al- 
bania, weakest of Russia’s satellites, it 
has been isolated by the scrap between 
Tito and the Cominform, must be sup- 
plied by an air lift from Mother Russia. 
Its dictator, Gen. Enver Hoxha, may well 
regret the stiff price he must pay for al- 
legiance to Stalin. Last week in northern 
Albania peasants battled soldiers for seiz- 
ing cattle, corn, other products. 

Adriatic Deal. In the eyes of Mos- 
cow, Tito also committed another grievous 
sin by completing a new trade agreement 
with Italy, longtime foe of both Yugo- 
slavia and Russia. Yugoslavia will ex- 
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ROME—August is a_ parched, 
dusty month in Rome. It is the time 
for “everybody’s” vacation, for the an- 
nual closing of restaurants and busi- 
ness houses. Even the Pope deserts his 
marble halls for the cool of the moun- 
tains at Castel Gandolfo. 

To this half-deserted city in a dry 
month came Andrew H. Berding, a 
man with an exhausting assignment: 

ee To overcome Communist 
propaganda against the U.S. and the 
Marshall Plan; 

e @ To explain to Italians what 
the Marshall Plan means to Italy, to 
Europe and to the U.S. 

Hull’s Man. Berding, a tall (6 
feet, 3 inches), tireless, younger-look- 
ing edition of George C. Marshall, was 
ideal for the post. For ten pre-war 
years he ran Associated Press’ Rome 
bureau, then put in a stint as AP’s 
man in the State Department at Wash- 
ington. Of the hundreds of corre- 
spondents, propagandists, and Govern- 
ment information men, former Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull had met in 
his lifetime of public service, Andy 
was the man he wanted to prepare the 
two-volume Memoirs of Cordell Hull. 

On a budget of $600,000, Berding 
blankets Italy with posters, pamphlets, 
newspaper and magazine articles; 
with radio programs and movies; with 
exhibitions, meetings and an endless 
assortment of other gimmicks for win- 
ning friends. 

The Italian radio puts on a half- 
hour show, for which ECA supplies 
the script and pays the performers, 
on Fridays and on Sundays. Short- 
wave transmitters bat out programs, 
prepared by Berding’s office, in 18 lan- 
guages to the Balkans and North Af- 
rica. But Berding doesn’t reach as 
many Italian listeners as he would like 
because only one in 23 owns a radio. 

Newspapers do not offer a much 
happier hunting ground for only two 







































Italy’s ECA Drum-Beater 


Berding and Hull. From memoirs of a statesman to tub-thumping for ECA. 
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By BiaKke EHRtvicu 


out of every 23 Italians read a daily 
paper. There’s still a lot of illiteracy 
and lack of faith in the press. 

Andy beguiled. the public taste 
with comic strips, usually in such 
ERP-sponsored publications as I 
Campi, a farm journal. The well 
drawn, fairly funny action strips al- 
ways praise Italian labor and point a 
moral—ERP means a happier life. 
They also get across this message: 
ERP supplies the tools; Italians must 
do the work. 

Berding found 148 documentary 
film companies in Italy. Some con- 
sisted of only two men with a camera 
and a sound recorder. He picked out 
the three best companies, assigned 
each two films to produce, and pointed 
out how advantageous it would be to 
combine. Finally, the three companies 
merged, with a resultant greater profit 
to each and lowered cost to ERP. 

Of the 10 pictures thus far com- 
pleted, at least two are masterpieces in 
the documentary field: Venafro, the 
story of a village roused from 2,000 
years of poverty, and Plasma, a bril- 
liantly simple parable about ERP. 

Berding has most effectively 
reached Italians wherever a new road, 
a village pump, a sewage system or 
street lights are being brought by Ital- 
ian labor to Italians. So there will be 
no mistaking the credit, each project 
is marked with a shield bearing the 
stars and stripes and Italy’s national 
colors. The legend reads: “A lira 
counterpart fund project of the Ital- 
ian and American governments.” 

Latin Approach. Berding isn’t 
afraid to be Italian in his approach, 
and a pamphlet, “Letter to Italian 
Women,” drips with the sentiment and 
courtliness so dear to Latin hearts. 
Such valentines wouldn’t sell much 
produce in America, but they have 
gone a long way toward selling our 
sympathy and interest to the Italians 








change raw materials for Italian manu- 
factured products. This will impair the 
effectiveness of the Cominform’s blockade 
on Yugoslavia. 

Some observers believe the tough 
Soviet note was a prelude to more drastic 
Kremlin action against Tito. But perhaps 
it is simply to frighten Tito, or those who 
might want to side with him, that Russia 
loosed her blast and is encouraging cir- 
culation of rumors that the Red army is 
sending more troops and arms into the 


Balkans. The rumor market also has 
brimmed for months with reports that 
agents of the MVD (the Soviet secret po- 
lice) are sneaking into Yugoslavia to stir 
up a revolt against Tito. The London 
Daily Mail reported that U.S. Military In« 
telligence had warned President Truman 
that the Soviet may try to wipe out Tito 
and his regime in the next eight weeks. 
Dispatches out of Trieste said the Yugo- 
slav secret police had nipped a plot to 


kill Tito last month. 
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Death in the afternoon. Terrified citizens of Ambato survey their ruined city... 
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. . . Ecuador’s President Galo Plaza Lasso stands, shocked and hatless, among the 
coffins of quake dead. An estimated 6,000 were killed. (SEE: When The Earth Shook) 
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But from all available evidence, Tito 
doesn’t scare easily. Neither is he show- 
ing appetite for the Soviet brand of 
humble pie. But this week Moscow con- 
tinued to show its dislike for Tito’s gov- 
ernment. The Soviet Union recalled its 
ambassador to Belgrade, Anatoli I. Lav- 
rentiev, and made him a deputy foreign 
minister. 


When The Earth Shook 


A little girl walked quietly into the 
cathedral and kne't to pray. A few min- 
utes later, at 2 p.m., she heard a loud 
rumbling. Frightened, she hastily got to 
her feet. But already it was too late. 

Outside, her mother, Senora Carmela 
de Jiminez, watched in horror as the 
cathedral’s roof fell in. Around her, other 
houses collapsed and shortly the city of 
Ambato, fourth largest in Ecuador (pop. 
30,000), was in ruins. 

Senora Jiminez knelt in the rubble, 
uttered a prayer, then fainted. Hours 
after the earthquake, still numbed by the 
tragedy, she sobbed: “I must have be- 
come unconscious with fright. When I 
came to, everything was in ruins. My 
little girl is gone. . . . Why did this 
have to happen?” 

At Ambato 500 were killed, 4,000 in- 
jured. In near-by Pelileo, only 300 of a 
population of 3,500 survived. Tiny Pail- 
litas was literally swallowed up when a 
1,000-foot-high hill split in two. Eye- 
witnesses saw houses, fields, persons, 
disappear before their eyes. 

In the quake area of central Ecuador 
an estimated 6,000 were killed, 100,000 
were left homeless.* Material damage 
was appalling. At least four villages were 
destroyed; 50 others felt some effects of 
the tremors. Property damage was esti- 
mated at $20 million, but President Galo 
Plaza Lasso, who visited the area, thought 
this a “very modest” figure. 

Disaster’s Echoes. Last week ref- 
ugees in the quake area buried their 
dead, nursed the injured, foraged for 
food. Meanwhile President Galo Plaza 
called on Ecuadorians to help their fel- 
low countrymen. In a broadcast to the 
nation, he said: “My country has been 
the victim of a tragic occurrence .. . but 
we have not lost our courage. . . . This 
is no time for lamentations. Let us shed 
the money of Ecuador—not the tears.” 


Argentine Reward 


Juan Domingo Perén, “strong man” 
of Argentina, proved last week that he 
can’t stand competition. He readily ac- 
cepted the resignation of Juan Atilio 
Bramuglia, 46, whose mounting popular- 
ity makes him one man who might have 
a chance to beat Perén in the 1952 pres- 
idential election. 

At the time of the palace revolu- 
tion, June 4, 1943, Bramuglia was an ob- 
scure $90-a-month attorney in the na- 
tional department of labor. Colonel 
Perén quickly spotted Bramuglia as a 


*This was the third great earthquake in 
Ecuador’s history. On Feb. 4, 1787, a quake at 
Quito left 41,000 dead.On Aug. 16, 1868, a 
temblor rocked sections of Ecuador and Peru, 
killing 70,000. 
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comer, helped him up the ladder. When 
Perén was elected president in 1946 he 
brought Bramuglia into the cabinet as 
foreign minister. He stood in solid with 
the boss, but not with the boss’s wife. 
Eva never had forgotten that Bramuglia 
opposed her 1947 European tour, that he 
failed to get the United Nations to con- 
sider one of her pet projects—a declara- 
tion of rights for old age. Nor did she 
like the way he won friends and grabbed 
off headlines at the Rio de Janeiro con- 
ference in 1947 and in Europe last year. 

As president of the U.N. Security 
Council meeting at Paris last fall, Bra- 
muglia put Argentine diplomacy in the 
big league. He worked out a formula for 
settling the Berlin crisis. It lost out, ow- 
ing to a Soviet veto, but he came away 
from Paris an international hero. 

In Rome he signed a new treaty with 
Italy, saw the Pope and President Luigi 
Einaudi; in Washington he was hailed by 
President Truman. But in Buenos Aires 
the word was out and his name rarely ap- 
peared in the Peronista press. 

Bramuglia came home just before 
Christmas. Per6én went down to meet the 
ship and to greet his old friend. 

Big Shoes To Fill. He almost lost 
his job in April. But the man chosen to 
take his place, Dr. Jerénimo Remorino, 
didn’t want the job and that gave Bra- 
muglia a reprieve. The end came last 
week. Remorino, called home from Wash- 
ington, complained that Bramuglia was 
interfering with his efforts to work outa 
deal for more trade with the U.S. 

Bramuglia, chain-smoking black cig- 
arets, got a chance to face his accuser. 
Tempers rose. Insults began to fly. Out of 
the room stalked Remorino. Out of 
Perén’s cabinet went Bramuglia. 

Strangely enough, Eva Peron tried to 
save her favorite enemy’s job. With an 
eye on the 1952 elections, she argued that 
out of the cabinet Bramuglia would have 
a better chance to rally the opposition. 
But Perén didn’t agree with his beautiful 
wife. He figured that in the obscurity of 
private life, Bramuglia would lose popu- 
larity and the opportunity of becoming a 
candidate in 1952. 

There was a hot-headed climax to 
Bramuglia’s resignation. The angry Re- 
inorino challenged Bramuglia to a duel. 
Equally angry, Bramuglia accepted, but 
their seconds later settled differences and 
the duel was called off. 

Into Bramuglia’s place went Hipolito 
Jesus Paz, 32, a brilliant lawyer who 
helped to put across the new Argentine 
constitution. To Perén, Paz’s chief asset is 
that it will be a long time before he will 
be important enough to steal headlines 
from the “Strong Man” or his wife. 


Just Waving 


The city council of Rheinsberg, in 
the Soviet zone of Germany, last week 
struck a blow for peace and disarma- 
ment. After hot debate of whether an 
equestrian statue of Frederick the Great 
with sword aloft should be removed, the 
council voted to let “Old Fritz” stand— 
but to remove the sabre. 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


Blot on the White Paper 





Nobody reads a telephone di- 
rectory from beginning to end. By the 
same token, very few Americans can 
be expected to wade through the 
nearly 1,100 pages of the State De- 
partment’s “White Paper” on China. 
The phone book in many a good-sized 
city is less bulky. 

Yet, despite their size, telephone 
directories are valuable books, as 
long as you know what you are look- 
ing for. In the case of the “White 
Paper,” we seek to know whether we 
have played fair with China. 
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For 50 years the name of our 
policy towards China has been “The 
Open Door.” It was in 1899 that Sec- 
retary of State John Hay first an- 
nounced that no nation should seek to 
establish in China “a sphere of in- 
fluence” injurious to the interests of 
other nations. 

Of course that policy was wel- 
comed by the Chinese. It assured them 
that the United States opposed the sub- 
jection of their country by any im- 


perialist power or group of powers. 
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All that story is told at length 
in the current “White Paper.” Secre- 
tary of State Acheson emphasizes it 
in the opening sentences of his intro- 
duction. And throughout the first part 
of the volume there is ample evidence 
of the consistency and honesty of 
American policy towards China—in 
the past. 

For instance, there is the note 
which Secretary Hull sent to Japan in 
April 1934. At that time the Japanese 
warlords had created the puppet state 
of Manchukuo out of the Chinese 
province of Manchuria. And they 
were planning further encroachment 
at China’s expense. So we informed 
Tokyo, as told on page 16 of the pres- 
ent “White Paper,” that: 


International 


Grim party at Yalta. A dying man bargained away an old ally’s future. 


“In the opinion of the American 
people and the American Govern- 
ment, no nation can, without the 
assent of the other nations con- 
cerned, rightfully endeavour to 
make conclusive its will in situa- 
tions where there are involved the 
rights, the obligations and the 
legitimate interests of other sov- 
ereign states.” 


Pearl Harbor came because the 
Japanese resented our efforts to halt 
their aggression in China. And the 
American people rallied behind their 
Government because we knew that our 
Government stood for principles, as 
Hull had said. 

But, as the war went on, some of 
those principles were lost to sight. 
And on Feb. 11, 1945, in the Russian 
town of Yalta, we discarded the funda- 
mental principle of our historic policy 
towards China. 

The sad facts are set forth on 
pages 113-26 of the “White Paper.” 
These pages tell how President Roose- 
velt—then a dying man—agreed at 
Yalta to give Soviet Russia special 
rights and privileges in China. And 
this was done not merely “without the 
assent” of China. It was done without 
even informing our Chinese allies of 


the deal. 


Many pages of the “White Pa- 
per” are devoted to explaining and 
seeking to justify this action by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. But the argument has 
a hollow ring. We can explain how we 
came to let the Chinese down. But the 
trouble is that we did this after con- 
demning other governments for ex- 
actly the same sort of shady business. 

That is the blot on the White 
*Paper. It is not fully concealed by 
hundreds of pages describing our later 
efforts to undo the damage. 
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Health 


Meat for Sleep? 


A major ordeal of new parents—the 
midnight-to-dawn patrol with sleepless, 
squalling youngsters—was under scien- 
tific scrutiny last week at the University 
of Chicago. 

Drawing on a $10,000 grant, univer- 
sity pediatricians will (1) record for the 
first time the sleeping habits of 6- to 26- 
week-old infants; (2) see if the wakeful 
ones sleep better on diets containing 
25% more protein. 

A preliminary report on the new diet 
is due this fall. If it works, it will be 
good news for parents—and also for the 
project’s sponsor, the baby-food whole- 
saling and meat-packing firm of Swift 


& Co. 


Acne: Freeze or Burn 


The spattering of pimples over the 
face known as acne is most commonly 
seen in adolescence when the male sex 
hormones (found in women as well as 
men) get over-active. Though rarely seri- 
ous, acne is acutely embarrassing, and 
even successful treatment is likely to 
leave scars. 

Last week two skin specialists re- 
ported favorably on a new technique for 
“weeding out” acne pimples without scar- 
ring: application of dry ice. Drs. Carroll 
S. Wright and Elmer R. Gross, of Phila- 
delphia, writing in the Archives of Der- 
matology and Syphilology, described 
more than 2,000 treated cases. 

They said the frozen carbon dioxide, 
applied for only two or three seconds at 
a time, causes the pimples to blister, then 
shrink, dry and rub off in a few hours. 
Treatment, they stressed, should be un- 
dertaken only on a physician’s advice 
and in conjunction with diet and X-ray 
therapy. But it’s definitely “an improve- 
_ment over all other treatments.” 

Sun Cure. Two other dermatolo- 
gists who might hesitate to agree with 
this claim are Drs. Abner Kurtin and 
Ruben Yonteff of Mount Sinai Hospital 
in New York, whose equally-sensational 
pimple cure is described in the August 
issue of Pageant. During long research 
into the cure of pimples, a chance re- 
mark by a 15-year-old girl acne victim, 
that her pimples always cleared up a bit 
in summer, set them on the right track. 
Drs. Kurtin and Yonteff developed a 
black salve (containing crude coal tar, 
sulfur, sulfathiazole and lanolin) which 
makes the skin extra sensitive to sunlight. 

They have acne victims daub this on 
their faces at night, then expose them- 
selves to sunlight a few minutes the fol- 
lowing day. In the Army, the doctors 
cleared up the faces of more than 600 
men; after the war, they tried it on 
enough women to prove that it works 
well for them, too. Like the dry ice treat- 
ment, the “Black Magic” salve should 
only be uSed under a physician’s orders. 
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International 


Blighted beach. Usual Coney Island mob was reduced to scattered handful by .. . 





. polio panic on recent Sunday, despite temperature in 90's. (SEE: 


Polio Fright 


Faced with a frightening, though 
not yet a major, outbreak of a disease 
which they cannot prevent, cure or even 
treat (except to soften its effects), the 
nation’s polio experts were busy doing 
the next best thing: 

1. All over the country, they offered 
wise and calming advice to jittery par- 
ents, teachers and public authorities. Its 
gist was that, despite newspaper scare 
headlines, the polio outbreak was not yet 
an “epidemic”;* and that the disease— 
though tragic in extreme cases—has only 
an 8%-10% fatality rate. Most victims 
recover with few or no crippling after- 
effects. Some specialists even think that 
almost everyone has a slight case of 
polio, at one time or another. 

2. Public health units, and organi- 
zations like the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, were throwing their 
quickly-mobilized resources into emer- 
gency areas. In a single week, the Foun- 
dation sent out 205 pieces of specialized 
polio equipment including 51 iron lungs; 
detailed 71 nurses and 7 therapists to 
stricken regions; spent $182,290 in 43 
counties in 15 states—in addition to what 
was done by local chapters. 

3. In New York, the nation’s top- 

*Doctors consider a community to be an “epi- 
demic area’”’” when cases average 20 for each 
100,000 population. In hard-hit New York last 
fortnight, the rate was still under 11. So far, the 
nationwide rate was above that of 1948, second 


worst polio year, but below that of 1916, the 
worst polio year, with 30,000 cases. 
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Polio) 


flight experts got together to see what 
new avenues of approach to polio might 
be opened. While they conferred in 
secret, it was known that the best hope 
for polio treatment still lay in labora- 
tories like that at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in Baltimore, where researchers 
thought they were making real progress 
in developing a vaccine. But it seemed 
certain that this year’s polio scare, and 
perhaps others to come, would be med- 
ical history before a real cure was found. 


Have Yourself a Boy 


Many parents would like to be able 
to pre-determine the sex of their chil- 
dren. Last week an important new medi- 
cal report indicated that henceforth they 
may be able to do so—to decide in ad- 
vance on a boy or a girl, and have a 
better than 25% chance of getting what 
they want. 

This possibility results from a new 
twist which has recently been given to 
some research done eight years ago on 
artificial insemination. In that investiga- 
tion, it was found that among a total of 
9,489 births resulting from artificial in- 
semination, 5,676 were males; 3,813 were 
females. This was a 48% increase in 
males over the normal ratio, which is 105 
boys for every 100 girls. 

Early Girls. What caused it? One 
guess was that during the early stage of 
a woman’s two or three-day fertile pe- 
riod, certain unknown factors favor the 
birth of females; in the later stage, of 
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males. Artificial insemination usually is 
done in the later stage, because fertility 
is best determined by the occurrence of 
ovulation midway in the fertility period. 

Since 1947, two Dyke University 
doctors, Dery] Hart and James D. Moody, 
have been testing this theory on rats and 
also through statistical studies of human 
twins. Their conclusion, published in 
Annals of Surgery: the time factor does 
affect the sex of offspring, with more fe- 
males resulting from a conception which 
takes place early in the fertility period, 
and more males when the conception is 
in the later part. 

Female rats, whose fertile periods 
can easily be determined, were mated 
during the later phase of fertility. In 
some cases, more than 21% times more 
male than female rats were born. 

Matching Twins. From a study of 
65,000 pairs of dizygotic twins (born 
from separate maternal ova, unlike mono- 
zygotic or identical twins, which are 
born from a single ovum that splits), the 
doctors also found that the proportion of 
like-sexed twins (both female or both 
male) over unlike-sexed twins (one male 
and one female) was greater than could 
be accounted for by chance alone. 

The most plausible explanation of 
this phenomenon, too, seems to be that 
the timing of conception affects sex, with 
early conceptions giving more females, 
late conceptions more males. 


Pain Killer on the Vine 


For the many millions who suffer 
from arthritis and rheumatic fever, there 
was good news in May, and again in 
June—but there was a catch in it. 

A gland secretion called cortisone 
had been used successfully to relieve ar- 
thritic pain at Mayo Clinic. And it had 
been extracted from cow bile in Merck 
& Co.’s laboratories. But one year’s 
treatment for one arthritic would take 
the whole yield of 25,000 cows. This left 
today’s sufferers small hope of real help 
from cortisone. 

That was last month. Things 
changed radically last week, when the 
New York Times’ science writer, William 
E. Laurence, broke the story of Sar- 
mentogenin. This is a chemical extracted 
from the seed of a jungle vine African 
natives once used to poison their arrows. 
The vine, called Strophantus Sarmen- 
tosus, is a tough perennial, found in 
Liberia, among other places, and prob- 
ably suitable for cultivation in Central 
America or on Pacific islands. The U.S. 
Public Health Service plans an expedi- 
tion to get seeds and cuttings. 

Spurt. Sarmentogenin, discovered 
first in 1915 at Rockefeller Institute, 
yields cortisone more easily and in 
amounts 12.000 times greater than ani- 
mal bile. There was doubt about exactly 
which variety of Strophantus seed it 
came from, but when cortisone’s medical 
use became known, Swiss scientists 
cleared it up. Now, Strophantus Sar- 
mentosus may become as vital a crop as 
quinine or rubber, occupy millions of 
tropical acres. 
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Science 


After the Atom 


It was four years since Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki had been introduced to 
atomic fission, but scientists financed by 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission still 
were tallying damage. 

Some findings were heartening, some 
grim. There was no noticeable increase 
in cancer. Men made bald and semi- 
sterile by bomb radiation had recovered. 
As yet no genetic effects had appeared— 
no infant mutants or monsters—although 
such aren’t really due for another genera- 
tion. No women were sterilized, but it is 
suspected that radiation strong enough to 
sterilize women kills them, too, 

On the ugly side, the experts revised 
earlier calculations that radiation was a 
minor atom-war menace. Nearly all the 
Japanese killed by flash-burn, fire and 
falling buildings, within 114 miles of the 
blast, the scientists warned, would have 
died anyway of radiation. Steel girders 
and fireproofing are no protection. 


Birth of an Antibiotic 


Most chemists who do research on 
disease naturally spend much of their 
lives watching disease-germs under the 
microscope. The achievements of Prof. 
Selman A. Waksman, discoverer of 
streptomycin and its successor, neomycin, 
have been possible largely because he 
wasn’t interested in disease, or disease- 
germs, at all. 

Since 1915, when he was still a stu- 
dent at Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., Waksman’s interest has been 
in the thriving organic life in ordinary 
soil. It was the absence of disease-germs 
in soil that set him looking for antibiotics 
(micro-organisms that inhibit the life- 
process in other micro-organisms). 

Search in the Soil. Unlike peni- 
cillin, which was discovered through an 
accident, Waksman’s antibiotics were 
born of a long, deliberate quest. From 
1939 on, thousands of soil cultures were 
tried and discarded. Behind these tests 
was the belief that moldlike bodies called 
actinomycetes, found in ordinary soil, 
might be the mysterious force keeping it 
free of disease-germs. 

The upshot, in 1944, was streptomy- 
cin, a spectacularly powerful compound 
released by one type of actinomycete. It 
cures many diseases, and is the first drug 
ever found that really works, at all, 
against tuberculosis. But it has serious 
defects: some TB strains develop resist- 
ance to it, and some patients develop al- 
lergies which lead to dizziness. 

Last week at Rutgers, Waksman was 
plodding along the trail of another anti- 
biotic to plug the holes in TB therapy 
left by streptomycin. To find it, he had 
gone all the way back to an actinomycete 
he had first isolated in 1915. 

With his young French-born assist- 
ant, Hubert A. Lechevalier, Waksman 


grew cultures of this mold-organism in 
media containing nitrogen, carbohy- 
drates and salt. It multiplied to a point 
where they were able to remove it from 
the culture, and make preliminary tests. 
Waksman named it neomycin, 

First Trial. Techniques had been 
developed for separating those strains of 
tubercle baccilli which were resistant to 
streptomycin from those which were not. 
Neomycin got its real test when it was 
tried on both. To Waksman’s satisfac- 
tion, the new compound attacked both 
with equal vigor. And over months of 
testing, the organisms it attacked gave 
little sign of developing resistance to it. 

This was the signal to move neomy- 
cin into the big pharmaceutical labora- 
tories like Squibb, where it could be pro- 
duced on a larger scale and tried not just 
in test-tubes, but on infected animals. 

Results continued to be exciting. In- 
jected into mice infected with both ani- 
mal and human TB, neomycin, Squibb 
reported, prolonged their lives “for sig- 
nificant periods of time.” 

The final test will come when it is 
given to humans. This, however, must 
wait until it is further purified, for neo- 
mycin’s greater effect against some forms 
of TB is offset by the fact that, in its 
present crude form, it is more toxic. 

But the chemists are confident al- 
ready that it will have an important role 
in saving lives. It can be purified into 
two or more forms; one or another of 
these may be more effective against TB, 
less toxic than the present form. And a 
recent discovery is that neomycin also 
kills the bacteria which produce many 
virulent forms of dysentery. 

End in Sight? Meanwhile Prof. 
Waksman is hunting other antibiotic 
game. The actinomycete that produces 
neomycin also yields two or three other 
antibiotics. Isolating and testing these is 
a part of his current program, based on 
his faith that through antibiotics, “before 
long all human and animal diseases, and 
perhaps also plant diseases, will be con- 
trolled, if not completely eliminated.” 





"Wise Worra 
Prof. Waksman. From the soil, cures 
for all diseases? (SEE: Antibiotic) 
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Education 


Where History Educates 


Griffith B. Coale, standing under the 
fanlight at the doorway of his 184-year- 
old home in Stonington, Conn., fingered 
his mustache thoughtfully. 

“Tt will be 50 years before this be- 
comes the ‘Coale house,’” he said. “Sure 
I purchased it, but people here keep 
right on calling it the ‘Stivers house’ 
after its former owners, a whaling fam- 
ily. In New England, you see, you have 
to earn your way.” Ex-New Yorker 





and parades depicting its whaling-port 
past and its fishing-port and industrial 
present. President Truman sent a mes- 
sage. So did the Pope and King George 
VI of England. The Rev. Dr. Morgan 
Phelps Noyes preached a 15-minute ser- 
mon—in contrast to the three-hour one 
his great, great, great, great, great, great, 
great grandfather had preached in Ston- 
ington 275 years before. 

Loot. Bared for antique-lovers to 
see—for a price—were the interiors of 
48 Colonial homes, many with huge stone 
fireplaces and widows’ walks. Another 
moneymaker, a Stonington cookbook, 
sold like the johnnycakes it featured. So 
did pictorial maps of Stonington harbor, 
where two 18-pound cannons stood off a 





effort to brighten this sometimes drab 
economy through education is the main 
aim of the tercentenary celebration, plan- 
ners put the youngsters to work earning 
some of their scholarship money. By mid- 
week, schoolboy sales of tercentenary 
stamps had netted more than $500, 
school-produced pageants another $300. 
History might soon be paying tuitions. 


Silver Lining 


A small silver lining appeared last 
week in the cloud over Federal Aid for 
Education. 

Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D.- 
Minn.), chairman of the Senate subcom- 
mittee on school construction, pointed out 
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Pathfinder 


After 300 years. Led by publisher Haynes, Stonington makes its history provide scholarships. (SEE: Where History Educates) 


Coale, a mural painter, was not complain- 
ing. In fact, he was boasting. Like many 
New Englanders, native and adopted, he 
enjoys his town’s rigid traditionalism, its 
colorful history. Last week in Stoning- 
ton that New England history-worship 
was being put to a highly practical use. 

Profit from the Past. This month 
(Aug. 6-27) marks the 300th anniversary 
of Stonington’s founding. Two years ago, 
when local boosters first began planning 
for a 1949 tercentenary celebration, they 
agreed that (1) it should make money 
and (2) the profits should benefit some 
worthwhile cause, preferably one where- 
by the past 300 years could help promote 
Stonington’s next 300. 

When planners learned how few 
Stonington high school graduates were 
going on to college (14% last year* com- 
pared with a national average of 33%), 
the “cause” took shape fast: college 
scholarships. As a goal, enthusiasts like 
William Haynes, Paul Leming, Stanton 
Saunders and Francis M. Keane set $100 
for each year of Stonington history— 
$30,000 in all. 

Last week, from Omega St. to Steam- 
boat Pier, Stonington came alive with 
block dancing and pageantry, regattas 


*Low partly because the more prosperous New 
Englanders often attend private schools. 
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British squadron in 1814 and where, 
legend says, Capt. Kidd buried a batch 
of pirate loot. 

At no personal profit, publisher 
Haynes wrote and printed a 131-page 
Stonington Chronology (Pequot Press, 
$3.50 and $5). “I feel that a tercentenary 
like ours is tremendously important,” 
he said. “For what we are really cele- 
brating is the successful completion of 
300 years in the American way of life.” 

That this way includes the nation’s 
melting-pot tradition was clearly evident 
to visitors at Stonington’s popular Lob- 
ster Pot cafe. There, garrulous Portu- 
guese-American fishermen—descendants 
of the crewmen Stonington’s whalers 
once picked up in the Azores—frater- 
nized over beer with Connecticut Yan- 
kees, their sailing eompanions on Ston- 
ington’s modern dragger fleet. 

Lesson for Youth. In Stonington, 
as in all New England, prosperity and 
even survival have not been easy. Farm- 
ing the rocky, glacier-tortured soil has 
bred headaches as well as character. New 
England’s industries, born of tinkers’ in- 
ventions, all too often have threatened to 
die as economic slumps hit the area first 
and hardest. Sometimes, even the drag- 
gers had troubles—no fish. 

Lest the local youth forget that an 


that there remain two school aid bills 
which no religious strife has death- 
kissed. He predicted votes would be 
forthcoming to pass: (1) a $7.5 million 
bill to provide school building mainte- 
nance in “distressed areas” where Fed- 
eral holdings have reduced tax revenues, 
and (2) a $100 million school construc- 
tion measure to help states. 


Training for Stagnation 


By tradition, eastern colleges pick 
easterners for their presidents. A year 
and a half ago, the University of Massa- 
chusetts chose a mid-Westerner, breezy, 
informal 53-year-old Ralph E. Van Meter 
of Ohio State University. 

Last week, Van Meter, addressing a 
state-wide assembly of 4-H clubs, himself 
broke an educator’s unwritten rule. He 
lavished kind words on the self-educated 
man, contrasting him favorably with col- 
lege graduates “who settle down to golf 
and bridge and bring their education to 
a virtual end on commencement day.” 

Noting that 16% listed in Who’s 
Who in America are non-collegians, Van 
Meter added: “All education is self-edu- 
cation. A college merely makes it easier 
by placing the materials before you. You 
must do the rest yourself.” 
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Religion 


No Blue Law 


In Jerusalem, last fortnight, munici- 
pal authorities overruled Israeli rabbis 
protesting against Sabbath-breaking by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
which was showing films on Friday 
nights, a few hours after the Sabbath’s 
sundown beginning. Concluded town off- 
cials: the YMCA does not seem to fall 
within the category of Jewish groups 
obliged to obey Sabbath edicts. Further- 
more, they added, “we would not keep 
any Jews out [of the Y’s theater].” 


Scriptural Preserve 


During centuries of translation, 
copying and re-copying, Old Testament 
scholars. could be sure, by the law of 
averages alone, that language errors 
must have crept into scripture. 

The problem has been to discover 
those errors, a job made doubly difficult 
by the fact that oldest satisfactory manu- 
scripts known till now have been Fifth 
Century (A.D.) Greek versions, them- 
selves suspect of error in their transla- 
tions from the ancient Hebrew. 

Last week, however, the problem 
was as close to solution as most scholars 
could hope for. After two years of un- 
explained secrecy there was announced a 
notable discovery: in a cave near the 
Dead Sea, eight rolls of Hebrew texts had 
turned up. Two of the rolls were Old 
Testament sections. Their date of writ- 
ing: about 200 B.C. 

Contents. Among the scrolls were 
a manuscript of the Book of Isaiah, par- 
tial texts of Genesis, Deuteronomy, Levi- 
ticus, Judges, Daniel and Enoch I. 

Purportedly a goatherd, poking into 
a small cave mouth in a hill found the 
scrolls, safely if perplexingly packed in 
pottery jars. From the goatherd the 
scrolls went to Hebrew University and 
St. Mark Monastery, in Jerusalem. Now 
in America, three of the scrolls have been 
photographed and will be published by 
the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search in New Haven, Conn. And transla- 
tors can begin tracking down the sus- 
pected but unspotted errors. 


To Revolt Is Christian 


Sorely needed plain speaking about 
resistance to tyranny had been slow in 
coming from churchmen. Scriptural 
hints, theological shadow-words had been 
the rule more often than not. 

Last week, however, two leaders of 
American Lutheranism, back from a 
meeting of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion in Oxford, England, made their chal- 
lenge explicit. 

Said Dr. Paul C. Empie, the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council’s* executive di- 


*Co-operative agency for eight U.S. Lutheran 
bodies, representing two-thirds of all American 
Lutherans. 
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rector: “How far should disobedience 
[against corrupt government] go? Cer- 
tainly to the extent of enduring suffering 
rather than to violate God’s laws; to the 
extent of using all legitimate means to 
overthrow a bad government. Of course, 
in a police and totalitarian state the only 
possible recourse is revolution. In some 
cases even this may be justifiable.” 

Specific example of such a case: 
“Christian citizens must oppose states be- 
hind the Iron Curtain who falsify history, 
suppress truth and foster hatred.” 

Respect & Usurpation. The Luth- 
eran World Council had put it another 
way: “No State ought to be respected 
and obeyed which attempts to usurp the 
sovereign power of the Most High.” 

At which point does that usurpation 
take place? Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 
president of the 1.7 million-member 
United Lutheran Church, answered: 
“whenever a government or cultural 
movement . . . teaches that people be- 
long to the state body and soul and that 
what the state says is right even if Scrip- 
ture and a man’s own conscience say it 
is wrong.” 

What Drs. Empie and Fry had to say 
was, officially, “our own opinions.” But 
to many a listener it would surely sound 
more like the timely, churchly utterance 
of what the Republic’s founding fathers 
had said a century and a half ago. 


Christ’s 50% 


Is the United States a churchgoing, 
Christian nation? To the many who 
would answer with a matter-of-course 
“ves,” the statistical truth might come 
as a shock. For, by the latest church 
census figures, barely half of all Ameri- 
cans are enrolled in a Christian church. 

Compiler of the figures is the pains- 
taking, highly respected interdenomina- 
tional monthly, the Christian Herald. In 
the issue now being distributed the Her- 
ald’s annual church census shows: 

1. “The total strength of all reli- 


gious bodies stands at 79,576,352 as of 
the close of 1948—or 53.3% of the popu- 
lation.” 

2. “We [the church members] are 
about 60% Protestant, 33% Roman Cath- 
olic, 6% Jewish, and 1% divided among 
such groups as Russian and Greek Ortho- 
dox, Spiritualists, Buddhists, and others.” 
By subtracting just the Jewish group, 
the dividing line between Christian 
“churched” and “churchless” showed an 
almost exact 50-50 split. 

Vitality. To any cynics who might 
cry that Christianity was dying in the 
land, the Christian Herald’s year-long 
census taking—plus some backward 
glances—had a ready answer. At no time 
in the nation’s history had more persons 
been enrolled at churches and never be- 
fore had their percentage of the total 
population been so high. In 1880, for in- 
stance, church members were only 19.9% 
of the population. As late as 1920 the 
pious percentage was only 39.8%. 

During 1948 U.S. churches had en- 
rolled more than 2-million new members. 
Protestantism’s 222 denominations gained 
1,407,527 for a total of 47,557,203 mem- 
bers. Roman Catholicism, which the 
Herald’s tally gave a total of 26,075,697 
members, gained 807,524. 

Tie Race. Significance of the Prot- 
estant-Catholic gain comparison was one 
that many might overlook. Explained the 
Herald: “It is interesting to note that this 
ratio [of Protestants to Catholics] has 
not changed materially since 1906.” 

Other census highlights: 

Numerically still the strongest of 
Protestant denominations, as it was in 
1947, is the Methodist church. Its 8,651,- 
062 members are challenged in size only 
by 6,491,981 Southern Baptists. 

Singled out by the Herald as having 
“made the most impressive additions dur- 
ing the year 1948” were the Disciples of 
Christ, who increased membership by 9% 
for a present total of 1,872,049. Average 
percentage increase for all other large 
denominations was closer to 3%. 





The Biblical Archaeologist 


Isaiah scroll. Twenty-three feet of sewn parchment answers. (SEE: Bible Preserve) 
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BUSINESSMEN are getting more confident. After a long spell of cautious hand- 
to-mouth buying, inventories have been reduced past the clogging— 
point, leaving the way clear for an upturn in many lines. 

AMONG SIGNS that the mid-year recovery may continue are these: larger orders 
for steel, copper, lead and zinc and a rush of cotton textile buying. 

WITH THE EFFECT of the $1 billion-a-year housing law yet to be felt, construc-— 
tion figures are improving—100,000 new houses started in June and a 
more than seasonal increase in July. Public construction is up, too. 

IT LOOKS AS IF the amount spent by business firms for plant and equipment in 
the July-September period would total more than $4.5 billion—a 
healthy sum considerably in excess of gloomy estimates of a few months 
ago. 

WITH BUSINESS ALREADY RECOVERING, the Administration is taking numerous steps 
to keep the economy at high pitch. 

FOR THREE YEARS the Treasury has managed to get along on its tax collections 
and a surplus left over from wartime financing. But now it is entering 
a new era of borrowing money in order to spend it—deficit financing. 

NOBODY CAN FORESEE how long this will continue nor how high it will stack the 
national debt. The debt now stands at $254.4 billion. Federal Reserve 
Board officials hope to see it reduced to $200 billion, would feel 
easier if it could be brought down to $150 billion, but admit that a 


national debt this small seems a figment of only their most wishful 
dreams. 





rowing to spend and soft credit policies have meant over-—accelerated 
business activity, accompanied by inflation and followed by business 
and financial crises worse than the ills the free spending was in- 
tended to cure—culminating usually in a depression bordering on 
national calamity. 


for loans to business or investment in Government securities. Watch 
the patient continue to improve under the influence of this fifth 
shot-in-the-arm dispensed by FRB monetary operators in the last few 
months. They hope it will keep business at a high level of activity 
but not—quite-—boom levels. 

DOUBLE TAXATION, that is, income taxes on corporate earnings and then again on 
stock dividends when earnings—after-—taxes have been paid to share-— 
holders, is believed to be a powerful depressant on today's stock 
prices. What stocks will do if the end of double taxation becomes a 
certainty was indicated recently when Chairman Thomas B. McCabe of the 
Federal Reserve Board mildly suggested to Congress that such action is 
"warranted." 

THE NEXT DAY stock market turnover was 1.66 million shares, heaviest in four 
months, leaders gained up to two points and some high-priced issues 
scored advances of 63 to 11 points. 


slump this year. The great majority report dollar volume as large or 
larger than last year. 

GENERAL MILLS is betting the food business will do even better next year. Harry 
A. Bullis, chairman of the board, says General Mills intends to pull 


no punches and plans a 1950 advertising budget of $15 million, topping 
all previous records. 


more than 90 million pounds next year as against 70 million this year 
and 48 million in 1948. 

WOOL AND COTTON MEN are disturbed by nylon's rate of growth more than by its 
present output. Americans use 4.9 billion pounds of cotton and some 
800 million pounds of rayon a year. But these two fibers are now in 
surplus while nylon is back in a gray market with premiums of 50¢ a 
pound offered and the sole manufacturer (duPont) trying to stop over- 


priced second hand sales. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Business 


The Closing Gap 


Since the War, Europe has not 
earned enough through her own exports 
to pay for goods she has received from 
the U.S. America has, in effect, given 
the difference to Europe through ECA. 

But as Marshall plan aid approaches 
its end, scheduled for 1952, U.S. exports 
are sure to decline. Then the problem 
of the “foreign trade gap”—the tradi- 
tional margin of exports over imports the 


U.S. tries to maintain—will become 
acute. 

Early this year the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers asked the 


Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
at Tufts College to study the problem 
and make suggestions for its solution. 
Last fortnight the scholarly and realistic 
report* of the experts (George Halm, 
Harry Hawkins and three assistants) was 
published. It has a foreword by Curtis E. 
Calder, board chairman of Electric Bond 
& Share Co., and head of NAM’s Inter- 
national Relations Committee. 

Middle Way? Calder points out the 
essence of the dilemma: Reduction now 
of U. S. exports to correspond with a 
low level of imports would have a de- 
pressing effect on U.S. business. On the 
other hand, increased imports in payment 
for a high level of exports would put 
American manufacturers—and labor—in 
cutthroat competition with European in- 
dustry. 

What the experts have tried to do is 
to find a solution that will sidestep both 
unpleasant alternatives. 

When aid ends in 1952, ERP coun- 
tries will be earning enough foreign ex- 
change to pay for only about 75% of the 
U. S. imports necessary to give their 
peoples an adequate standard of living. 
Their annual earnings will be $3 billion 
short of meeting this requirement. To 
get more dollars, they will be driven to 
cut down imports drastically, expand ex- 


*The Foreign Trade Gap; copies available 
ag “— offices at 14 W. 49th St., New York 
20, N. 


Claire Hoffman 


Helen Buttenwieser 


ports radically and use undesirable trade 
devices. 

In short, the experts conclude, the 
end of aid, at its worst, might find 
Europe’s Marshall plan dollars used up, 
the U.S. investment in European stability 
lost, and the U.S. economy injured. 

To avert this catastrophe the experts 
recommend, first, enlarging world trade 
to make room for Europe’s goods, and, 
second, helping Europe get dollars in 
ways other than exporting in competition 
with the U.S. 

Prescription. To enlarge the world 
trade market, the experts say, the U.S. 
should: 

1. Work to break down trade barriers 
which now check the flow of goods. 

2. Spend dollars (about $140 mil- 
lion a year in ERP countries) to stock- 
pile materials which we do not produce 
in adequate quantities. 

3. Encourage investment by private 
American interests abroad to shift the 
burden of the dollar shortage from U.S. 
taxpayers to investors. 

Reversal. Finally, the experts ar- 
rive at the idea of an import surplus 
which most American businessmen have 
traditionally fought. 

With the end of aid, ERP countries 
will be in debt to the U.S. To pay back 
what they owe, the deficit countries must 
be allowed to develop an export surplus. 
That is, as a creditor country the U.S. 
must permit its imports from these coun- 
tries to increase more than its exports 
to them. To cushion the effects, America 
should keep its exports, especially to 
non-debtor nations, as high as possible. 


Movies on Credit 


Day-before-payday-blues need not 
keep the family from enjoying movies. 
If the cash is low, the customer will 
merely hand a credit card to the cashier 
and walk in. Or so Frank King has 
planned it. 

King, one of three Hollywood mil- 
lionaire brothers who produce low-cost 
“starless” movies, explained last week: 
“Box office intake has been way off... . 
More people will go to movies because 
they'll be able to charge it. . . . Each 
credit card holder will be billed at the 


Mary Horton 


end of the month. ... It’s the answer to 
the prayers of exhibitors all over the 
world.” 


Ladies of the Board 


A spokesman for the Federation of 
Women Shareholders in American Busi- 
ness took the floor at stockholders’ meet- 
ings of several big companies last May 
and asked a familiar question: Why 
don’t corporations appoint women direc- 
tors? Women are business’s biggest cus- 
tomers; therefore the woman’s viewpoint 
is valuable. 

One company answered in substance 
—its directors did get the woman’s view- 
point—from their wives. Others pointed 
out that they already had women board 
members. 

Sprightly Iconoclasts. Last week 
Investor’s Reader, a Merrill Lynch publi- 
cation dedicated to a better understand- 
ing of business news, added materially to 
the evidence that women today are mov- 
ing to top places in business. Thumb-nail 
sketches of six “sprightly ladies . . . the 
most charming iconoclasts in U.S. com- 
merce” highlight the trend. All six are 
officers or directors of big businesses. As 
with men, the way to the top was eased 
for some by family connections; others 
worked their own way up from the bot- 
tom: 

@ @ Mary Burnett Horton, new di- 
rector of Sheffield Farms, subsidiary of 
National Dairy Products Corp., was pro- 
moted to the board in recognition of out- 
standing services as director of the com- 
pany’s Field Test Laboratory Kitchen. 

@ @ One-time beauty editor Betsy 
Talbot Blackwell won her seat on the 
board of Street & Smith, one of the big- 
gest U.S. magazine publishers, for mak-' 
ing Mademoiselle (fashion magazine 
launched in 1937) a highly profitable 
success, 

ee Helen Buttenwieser, lawyer, 
“the first female to grace the board meet- 
ings of Manhattan’s Title Guarantee & 
Trust Co.,” was born to banking. Her 
father was a partner in the Wall St. firm 
of Lehman Bros. 

e @ Juliet Lerat was the first girl 
clerk ever employed in the savings de- 
partment of the Provident Institution for 





Wide World, Volpe 


Betsy Blackwell 


Businesswomen. Their abilities are capturing many top spots in U.S. industry and finance. (SEE: Ladies of the Board) 
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Savings in Jersey City. Today, she is its 
assistant vice president, the first woman 
officer in its 110-year history. 

e @ Claire Giannini Hoffman, daugh- 
ter of the late Amadeo P. Giannini, is a 
new addition to the board of the Bank of 
America which her father founded. Her 
brother, Lawrence Mario, restrained fam- 
ily pride when he announced the reason 
for her appointment: “Claire is a good 
businesswoman.” 

e © Georgia Neese Clark, before her 
appointment as Treasurer of the U.S., 
managed a grain elevator and a general 
store and served as president of the Rich- 
land, Kan., bank. First woman treasurer 
in U.S. history, she made headlines re- 
cently when she signed a receipt that 
made her responsible for $27,424,541,- 
375.7875. 


$14,400 Flivver 


The famous British Rolls-Royce has 
moved into the bargain basement, com- 
paratively speaking. 

Silver Dawn, Rolls export model un- 
veiled last fortnight in New York, is 16 
feet long (one foot shorter than the $20,- 
000 model), has an all-steel body, left- 
hand drive, sliding panel in the roof over 
the driver’s seat. Price tag: only $14,400. 


Exit Celluloid 


Eighty-one years ago a manufacturer 
offered a prize for a substance that would 
make more elastic billiard balls than the 
metal, wood or ivory balls then in use. 

A mechanic who had heard of the 
offer cut a finger and used the shop’s 
first-aid kit. He dipped a bit of pyroxylin 
(soluble guncotton) into ether and cov- 
ered the cut with an easily compounded, 
elastic substance—collodion. 

It occurred to him that guncotton 
and ether compounded with other mate- 
rials might be the basic stuff for better 
billiard balls. Seeking that goal, he 
created celluloid, pioneer product of the 
nation’s plastic industry. 

Outmoded. But today the plastic 
industry has moved on, and celluloid, 
once the basic compound of products 
from Kewpie dolls to automobile win- 
dows, is vanishing from the market. 

Celanese Corp. announced last week 
that it has completely discontinued mak- 
ing cellulose nitrate (celluloid). Shoe 
lace tips, optical frames and scores of 
other things formerly made of celluloid 
are now made of cellulose acetate. The 
new plastic costs less to handle, is easier 
to store, less ready to crack and break. 
It also lacks another of celluloid’s less- 
attractive characteristics —a pungent, 
camphor-like odor. 


Elektro on the Job 


Moth-balled, dehydrated and air-con- 
ditioned, Elektro, the 7-foot, 260-pound 
mechanical man, and his dog, Sparko, 
who begs, barks and wags his tail, are on 
vacation—resting in a laboratory store- 
room in the appliance plant of Westing- 
house Cerp. at Mansfield, Ohio. 

Until last May, Elektro had not been 
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Elektro. Too many tasks worry him. 
(SEE: On the Job) 


called upon to exert himself since the 
New York World’s Fair 10 years ago. 
Then he was overhauled by a mechano- 
anthropologist (an electrical engineer 
who tinkers with mechanical men). His 
relays and electric eyes were set in order 
and all his abilities were restored to him. 
Then he went on exhibition in an indus- 
trial show of Joseph Horne Co., a Pitts- 
burgh department store. 

After showing what he could do 
there, the demand for Elektro was so 
great he was kept working right through 
the hot weather. Then his boss and en- 
gineer repair man, John Angel, went on 
vacation. And so, of course, did Elektro. 

Talents & Vices. Elektro’s chest is 
always expanded. Like the rest of his 
body it is made of aluminum over a steel 
frame. His feet are 18 inches long by 9 
inches wide. His energy comes from the 
nearest light socket. For a nervous sys- 
tem he has motors, gears, levers and 
chains that make him walk, talk, count, 
puff cigars, distinguish colors and salute. 
His 60-pound brain contains 46 relays, 
an electric eye and signal lights. He can 
perform 26 motions, pronounce 77 words 
and never gets tired or hungry. : 

Last week, if he could think as well 
as he can talk, he would have been worry- 


ing over the number of jobs that will be 
waiting for him when his vacation is over. 

Elektro’s body, of course, is simply 
a camouflage for the electro-mechanical 
devices that make him work. He—and 
several thousand cousins across the coun- 
try—can do the work without the camou- 
flage, and are already doing a lot of it in 
many different fields. Many new uses for 
their abilities are peacetime applications 
of war-developed devices. The on-coming 
host of electronic jobs promise greater 
commercial efficiency, improved com- 
munications and transportation and high- 
er living standards eventually. 

At Work. Some of the new elec- 
tronic devices and techniques for busi- 
ness use already in existence, on the way 
or under consideration are: 

e @ An electronic light regulated by 
daylight. Darkness turns it on and the 
coming of daylight turns it off. 

ee An advertising floorwalker. A 
shopper might step up to an electronic 
man and ask: “Where will I find women’s 
suits?” Elektro (in this application he 
might consist of a loudspeaker and an 
electric eye) would answer: “Elevator on 
the right, third floor, center aisle.” 

ee An electric brain capable of 
translating foreign languages. 

e @ Electronic store-clerks. These 
may replace millions of persons employed 
in keeping track of sales activities. Blue- 
prints exist for a mechanical clerk that 
will do all the work involved in inven- 
tories, payrolls, tax deductions and cus- 
tomers accounts. The machine would 
have a vast “memory” and be able to 
print monthly bills on the basis of in- 
formation kept in storage for 30 days. 

Craftsman. Elektro will work in 
factories, too. An electronic instrument 
developed by General Electric, for ex- 
ample, can follow the lines of a drawing 
with its “eye” and guide a machine tool 
to cut out metal parts according to the 
drawing. Another device will report on 
the density of smoke coming from a 
stack and keep an industrial plant con- 
tinually informed as to its compliance 
with smoke-abatement ordinances. 


Cotton Leather 


The ability to felt—to hold together 
without binding agents—is a natural 
property of some animal fibers. But cot- 
ton never displayed it. Until researchers 
for Kendall Mills at Walpole, Mass., in- 
vented Webril R, it was believed a true 
felt made wholly of cotton was impos- 
sible. 

Last week Kendall announced that 
the most promising use of its new lint- 
free cotton textile, made by a compli- 
cated entangling process without weav- 
ing or spinning, would be the manufac- 
ture of artificial leather. 

Impregnated to increase strength 
and surface-coated for appearance, Web- 
ril R has a naturally leatherlike texture 
closely resembling genuine hides—said 
to be something never before achieved in 
artificial leather. Other, non-leather, 
uses: in industrial filters and as an elec- 
trolyte carrier in long-life dry cell bat- 
teries for hearing aids. 
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THE DRUG THAT MAKES SOLDIERS GOOD SAILORS 
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Will Soon be Working for You/ 


Thanks to a new drug, dramamine, the traveler need 
suffer no more from the acute discomfort of seasickness. 


This drug, first of its kind, was independently discov- 
ered by a civilian research laboratory. By mutual 
agreement, it was evaluated and tested under actual 
operating conditions by U. S. Army Medical Depart- 
ment personnel. The drug attacks one of the specific 
problems of military medicine—maintenance of health 
and morale aboard troopships. 


The civilian as well as the soldier benefits, however... 


And the drug promises relief against other forms of 
nausea as well. 


This type of cooperative research is one of many such 
opportunities afforded Army doctors to make substan- 
tial contributions to medical science. 


For detailed information about career opportunity in 
the Army or Air Force Medical. Department, write the 
Surgeon General, U. S. Army or U. S. Air Force, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
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Women 


The Domesticated Male 


Moralists can wail if they want to 
about the divorce rate* but men, at least, 
like being married. - 

So it appeared last week to statisti- 
cians of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. A survey of theirs showed that more 
American men are married, maintaining 
a home and rearing a family today than 
ever before in history. Only about 3% 
of the total 35.5 million married males 
are living apart from their wives and 
this includes “those men who are em- 
ployed away from home or are tem- 
porarily absent for reasons other than 
marital discord,” the statisticians re- 
ported. Husbands who have been mar- 
ried more than once represent 13.1% of 
the total. 

“All in all,” the Metropolitan ex- 
perts affirmed, “American men look with 
great favor on traditional family life.” 


High Hats 


In mid-July, as most women were 
delicately mopping their brows under 
hats of lace straw and flowers, millinery 
designers were showing fashion concoc- 
tions of velours, plush and fur. Last week 
some of these fall hats were showing up 
in store windows and even on the streets. 

By all the signs, the more venturous 
women are going high hat—for tall 
crowns are back. They are showing up 
in beaver toppers that look like stylized 
versions of the one worn by the mad 
hatter in Alice in Wonderland; in fezzes 
made of moleskin; in pixie caps, pointed, 
untrimmed trifles that depend for orna- 
mentation on accompanying earrings and 
necklace. 

Tossback. Another sort of deep 
crown fits down over the ears to comple- 
ment the new shingle haircut. It’s not 
quite so severe as the helmet of the flap- 
per era, however. It may be entirely of 
feathers. If it’s of felt it is likely to be 
softly veiled. New York hatmaker Chan- 
da creates a cloche from the new parti- 
colored velours, half ice blue, half tan- 
gerine, drapes it in the front, attaches a 
jeweled pin, and finishes the suggestion 
of a brim with a flange of horsehair. For 
the cropped head, too, is Walter Florell’s 
trick of placing two poufs of ostrich, 
chignon-fashion, at the back of a pared- 
down little felt. 

Ostrich is not allowed to swirl un- 
restrained as in Floradora days. And 
other feathers are not what they seem. 
Aigrettes, made of vulture and feather 
fantasies such as never grew on any bird, 
give accent to turbans and toques. The 
toque (good news for the women who 
must look distinguished rather than cute) 
no longer perches atop the crown of the 


*Though annual divorce rates since 1946—the 
peak—have continued to decline, last year’s was 
the fifth highest rate on record. 
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head. It dips well down to the right. So 
does the tricorne, unless it’s set straight 
on. The same goes for the bicorne, which 
contradicts the high-crown edict by being 
flat and wide—something like a torea- 
dor’s hat except for the velvet draping. 
Of velvet, too, is the big picture hat. 

“That,” said a man at a recent show- 
ing, “is a hat that is a hat!” 


No-Drip Kernels 


Can buttered corn-on-the-cob be 
eaten daintily? M. N. Mossel of Fulton, 
Mo., thinks so. Last fortnight he got a 
patent on a gadget curved to fit and slide 
over an ear of corn, spreading butter just 
where it’s wanted from a little slot. No 
knives, no wasted butter, no drip on 
plate or chin! Inventor Mossel, an in- 
structor at the Missouri School for the 
Deaf, plans to market his butterer soon. 


Bomb Shelf 


From now on when a housekeeper 
wants to wax the furniture she can get 
out a container about the size of a soup 
can, push a button in its top and out will 
come a spray of wax which, when it’s 
lightly wiped, will leave a brilliant, dura- 
ble polish. Put on the market last fort- 
night, it is the latest addition to a shelf 
of little aerosol bombs that perform all 
sorts of household chores. 

All of them work on the aerosol 
principle used during the war to rid jun- 
gles of insects (a propellant gas in the 
can forces out a mist-like spray to do the 
job). All of them are push-button-oper- 
ated. All are light—about 12 ounces— 
and cost less than $2. There are several 
brands of moth-proofers that destroy the 
pests, from eggs to flying moths, in a few 
minutes for a few cents per garment. 
There are insect destroyers that kill al- 
most anything that crawls or flies—from 
flies and mosquitoes to silverfish, ants 
and cockroaches. The claim is that the 
finely-dispersed fog searches them out in 
cracks and behind sink and icebox. And 
there are air fresheners that do not 
merely mask odors but actually destroy 
them in as little as two seconds. 

Next to Nothing. Bostwick Labora- 
tories, who put out the new household 
wax spray, simultaneously introduced 
one for automobiles that, they say, will 
do a $15 waxing job for 53¢. The house- 
hold variety, it is claimed, will wax a 
roomful of furniture in three minutes. 

Bostwick also make a plastic spray 
that coats plastic thinly over silver, cop- 
per, or other metal household pieces to 
protect them from tarnish. In about two 
months they expect to introduce one that 
will polish shoes. 

General Chemical Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., whose push-but- 
ton aerosol dispenser is called “Airex,” 
have scheduled one for fall that will make 





Ahead of the times. Women now are 
buying hats like Mago Hayes’ bicorne .. . 





... Lenesta’s dinner hat to be worn back- 
ward or forward, as cloche or bonnet... 





...or Chanda’s jaunty beaver topper, its 
crown wound with malines: (SEE: Hats) 
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PERFORMANCE™* 





Wuen yov step up to a 
store counter and name 
the brand you like best 


—you command the per- 





formance of American 
industry. 

Just as the words of kings and queens for gen- 
erations brought forth the best in music, drama, 
and the other arts of entertainment, so your 
brand name preference tells managers of facto- 
ries, scientists in laboratories and craftsmen at 
machines what you want, how you want it made, 
the flavor, the style, the cost range and other 
qualities that will please you. 

Every manufacturer who names and adver- 


tises his product knows that you can accept it— 
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* COMMAND PERFORMANCE—A musical or 
dramatic performance that takes place by 


royal command 


... when you name the brand 


or reject it—by its name. The use of brand names 
and advertising keeps industry on its toes, main- 
taining quality ...and catering to your taste. 
To learn the magic language of brand names, 
through advertisements in your favorite maga- 
zines, newspapers, radio programs and elsewhere 
is one of your unique American privileges. No- 
where else in the world is each individual’s choice 
so important. For food or finery, tools or tobacco, 
no matter what you want to buy, exercise your 
“royal sovereignty.” For better living, today and 


always, name the brand. 


Brand Names Soundatiow 


INCORPORATED 
119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
A non-profit educational foundation 
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Poll-Parrot Style 9603 
Comfy, dressy patent 





Wide World 


Dr. Speirs. Pick a pepper. (SEE: Tip) 


| clothes water-resistant and another that 
will relieve nasal congestion when 
sprayed into a room. During the winter 

they will have a sun lotion that can be 
Poli-Parrot sprayed on. They foresee other Airexes 
Rl that will-clean windows and oil hinges. 


Hot Tip! 


To show that she practices what she 
preaches, Dr. Mary Speirs popped a pi- 
| miento pepper in her mouth last week 
| and posed for a picture (see above). As 
head of the home economics department 
| of the Georgia experiment station near 
Griffin, she advises Georgians to pack 
some vitamin C (ascorbic acid) into their 
diet. One-fourth of a pimiento, she says, 
will furnish the entire daily require- 
ment. A whole pepper contains as much 
ascorbic acid (scurvy preventive) as 6 
oranges or 10 tomatoes. 







TO GIVE YOU 
REAL VALUE! 


Cooking with Color 


Happy relief came last week to 
housewives weary of the sterile hospital- 

Poll-Parrot ° ° P 
Style 8028 white of present-day kitchen equipment. 
Colortul, super stylish Now they can have a colored stove—a 
Chambers gas range—in lively “freedom 








red,” sleek “black magic,” or delicate 
SEE THE BENEFITS your 13M pastel blue, green, yellow or gray. White 
y ki “7 \f is still available, of course. 
child gets from Poll-Parrot’s KE In terms of price, the Chambers is 
b > ie -bracket ($349.95 up), but it is also a 
+ by hard- : = top-bracke oF. Pp), a 
actual pre-testing by : ete ” trend-setter. The company claims to 
> . 
Extr inf t Age-conforming Room for growing on . ; >r-insulate its 
playing boys and girls! “ce” §~§s Giiesagiieds  tartnaeon have been the first to super-insulate it 
ranges (with a heavy layer of rock 
Every mode} pre-tested for wear, for fit, for style wool) and make possible “cooking with 


| the gas turned off.” Other firsts: safety 
handles to prevent children from turning 
on gas, a deep well for stewing and 
braising in place of a fourth burner, and 
a broiler that can be attended to without 
stooping or squatting. A twist of a han- 
dle brings the broiler plate to stove-top 
level. And the top of the broiler cover 








For nearest Poll-Parrot dealer 
see Classified Phone Directory or write 











F Guaranteed by 
— Housekeeping 


PARENTS 





_  Poll-Parrot doubles as a large griddle. 
ee Style S016 Extra Oven. All of these features 
mi : Crepe sole, neat looking | : * z 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND he, - aus are included in the new colored ranges, 
Division of international Shoe Company ~___ _- Also Star * Brand Shoes which can be used on city, bottle or tank 


» St. Lovis 3, Missouri _»+- at Lower Prices 


gas. In addition, the deep well has been 
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improved so that it can also be used for 
baking. Like the oven, it gives an hour’s 
cooking time in return for only 10 to 15 
minutes of gas. 

The company showed how this prin- 
ciple works at a New York preview. Two 
12-pound hams were put into the oven. 
After 50 minutes, the gas was turned off. 
Five hours later the hams were fully 
baked—on retained heat. 


New for the House 


Saves Work. The easy, safe way to 
carry the wash to the clothes line is in a 
Wash Day Maid. It is a roomy cloth bag, 
simply designed, that snaps into a self- 
supporting, criss-cross aluminum stand. 
When the stand is closed, this new kind 
of clothes basket can be swung along 
like a suitcase. Opened up, it is table- 
top high, just right for receiving the wash 
from a washer or for holding dampened 
clothes to be ironed. When not on wash- 
day duty, it can be used as a hamper, or 
stored away flat. It comes with or with- 
out wheels; wheeled models can double 
as tea carts or grocery carts. 

Lighting in the Dark. A new 98¢ 
light switch that anybody can find in the 
dark has a tiny Neon lamp which directs 
light to a transparent lucite switch han- 
dle. It glows only when the switch is 
turned to “off.” 

Oven to Bazaar. Loaf cakes can 
be baked, iced and carried to the family 
picnic or church supper in a new alumi- 
num pan. It has a slide-on lid which 
snaps down tight to hold in freshness and 
protect frosting. It can be used in the re- 
frigerator, too, for vegetables. 

Twirl the Pepper. Put a Spicy Su- 
san on the table and forget about passing 
the pepper (see picture below). It’s hand- 
some — of hand-polished birch — and 
handy; holds two four-ounce clear glass 
cruets with hand-ground stoppers; a pair 
of French-made pepper and salt mills in 
blond wood; and a jar for mustard, 
sugar or jam with a wooden top match- 
ing the Susan. The whole set costs $7.95 
postpaid; the Susan alone is $3. 

To find out where products may be 
purchased, send a self-addressed enve- 
lope to PATHFINDER, Women’s Depart- 
ment, 1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 
5, D.C. 





Knaster-Iceland 


Spicy Susan. Within everybody’s reach. 
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NEW- 
e8 gous! 


Plum-Orange Conserve 


Sa oe 


Delicious jams 
and jellies—with exactly 
one-minute’'s boil! 


SURE-JELL—the 
powdered pectin product 
that helps all fruits jell : Wonderful 
just right! ripe-fruit flavor, because 
you use ripe fruit 
with Sure-Jell! 


Half again os many glasses 
as you'd have from the 
some amount of fruit and 
long-boil recipes! 


30 recipes for jam, 
28 recipes for jelly, 
in every box of Sure-Jell 
—da different recipe 
for each fruit! 
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It cost $1.63 to save this harves? 








ill 


At harvest, every — counts. Sudden storms can Seteniew crops. With half the job 
done and bad weather predicted, a combine developed trouble. At 10 a.m., local 
supplier ordered 7 lbs. of parts from 500 miles away. Delivered by 3 P.M. Cost, 
$1.63. (Production in any business keeps rolling with Air Express.) 





Remember, Air Ex ae charge covers You get around-the-clock service and 


speedy pick-up and delivery service,too. speeds up to 5 milesa minute. Air Express 

Express is the world’s fastest way to — on every flight of the Scheduled Air- 
ship or receive. It’s complete, conven- es. Direct by air to 1300 cities; air-rail 
ient and low cost. Use its speed regularly! to 22,000 off-airline offices. 


Facts on low Air Express rates 


Left-behind luggage (20 lbs.) goes 600 miles for $3.68. 


12 lbs. cooked Dungeness crabs goes 2418 miles from Seattle 
to New York at special commodity rate of $4.44. Investigate! 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: Special pick-u 
and delivery at no extra cost. You get a receipt for every shipment ant 
delivery is proved by signature of consignee. One-carrier responsi- 
bility. Assured protection, too—valuation coverage up to $50 —_ 
out extra charge. Practically no limitation on size or ht. 

fast ers sooctt action, Ee Express Division, Railway = 
Agency ‘Air Express Delivery’ on orders. 









Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in oll principal towns and cities 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of THE U.S. 
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Downtrodden Muse 


Americans are being educated in 
music today on a scale far wider than 
ever before. 

There are now about 30,000 music 
teachers in the nation’s schools and col- 
leges, according to Dean John W. Beattie 
of the Northwestern University School of 
Music. More and more, music has be- 
come a “respectable and useful member 
of the academic family,” he said last 
week at a special convocation in Evans- 
ton’s Cahn auditorium. 

Virtually all U.S. colleges, he said, 
now include music in their curricula. 
And chairs in the nation’s leading sym- 
phony orchestras—once occupied mostly 
by foreign-trained musicians—are being 
filled by U.S.-educated ones. 

Fingers & Brains. Yet despite this 
happy trend, music has still a long way 
to rise from its position as a scholastic 
step-child. “There are those in our aca- 
demic midst,” said Beattie, “who will 
contend that mastery of the piano key- 
board is akin to the acquisition of skill in 
using a typewriter.” 

Significantly, Dean Beattie pointed 
out no woman with a degree in music is 
eligible for membership in groups like 
the American Association of University 
Women. Nor are music graduates, how- 
ever brilliant, elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 


Cymbal of Success 


In a modest, one-story building in 
North Quincy, Mass., last fortnight, an 
ancient Turkish industry was rounding 
out its 20th year in the U.S. It was the 
Avedis Zildjian Co., world’s No. 1 manu- 
facturer of fine, hand-hammered cymbals. 

It was in 1929 that an aged and in- 
firm Armenian named Aram Zildjian ar- 
rived in the U.S. He came to reveal the 
secret of making cymbals to his nephew, 
heir to the family’s carefully guarded, 
three-centuries-old craft specialty. 

Since then, America has boasted the 
exclusive manufacture of Zildjian cym- 
bals. Literally translated, the name Zild- 
jian means “cymbalsmith.” 

Alchemy of Music. The Zildjians 
started their business in 1623 in Con- 
stantinople, when an alchemist in the 
family, named Avedis, discovered a new 
alloy. Hammered into thin sheets, it 
made cymbals of extraordinary reso- 
nance. 

For 326 years, the formula and 
know-how have been passed from eldest 
son to eldest son. Tin, copper and silver 
are used. But the exact proportions, and 
other ingredients, if any, are still a fam- 
ily secret. 


Biblical Vibrations. Today the 


-head of the famed cymbal-making fam- 


ily is, like his alchemist ancestor, named 
Avedis Zildjian. A magnetic, short, pow- 
erfully-built man, he brims over with 
cymbal facts. For instance: 


PATHFINDER 


ee Cymbals, mentioned in the 
Bible, are among the oldest musical in- 
struments used by man. 

ee Although classical musical 
scores don’t call for cymbals often (com- 
pared with, say, violins), they form part 
of every symphony orchestra, most bands. 

e eA good cymbal (price: up to 
$231 per pair) continues to vibrate for 
four minutes after it has been struck. 

ee Cymbals have no key—only 
tone, which can range from a crash to a 
whisper. Conductor Arturo Toscanini 
once asked his cymbalist to produce the 
effect of a raindrop, and he did. 

e e Each Zildjian cymbal is beaten a 
out by hand. Each of the 20,000 cymbals | ireless 
that leave Zildjian’s factory every year is 
personally tested by Avedis himself. 

With his two sons, Zildjian is busily 
turning out his superior product in all 
sizes and styles. Unlike many masters of 
ancient crafts, the Zildjians keep abreast 
of the times. One of their newest prod- 
ucts, for instance, is a Zildjian-patented 
bebop cymbal. 





Static Stuff > _ APPETITE 


Owners of vinylite records have been a 7 — Oh Master! 
plagued by the fact that, though they 
don’t break, they do build up static 
charges of electricity which attract and 
hold dust and grit. ; 

One device to control this was a SPIRITS 
radio-active brush (PATHFINDER, June adi High 
29), which whisked away the dust, but 
cost $15. This week Walco Products, 
Inc., East Orange, N.J., offered a cheaper 
solution: a liquid which, applied to rec- 
ords, keeps them static- and dust-free for - af 2 ee . goee 
50 to 100 playings. Labeled “Static hy Ps LF. ‘ Py seg Pong ie — 
Eliminator,” i a material comes in = aie oe Pat ae ‘ ~~ oe oo 
one-ounce bottles, a quantity sufficient to 


treat 200 discs. Price: ~ $1. elf YOU peer EVERY INCH 
of me ...with Gaines! 


wees 





With paws full of play and heart full care, and nourish EVERY INCH of him. 
of joy and with health through and Give him Garnes! In Garnes there’s 
through—your dog can delight you so every type of nourishment dogs are 
many ways, when you give him expert known to need. 

THIS MUCH NOURISHMENT in each pound of Gaines! 
To build strong bodies —as much << For strong bones and teeth —the "m, ) 
proteins as in 1% Ibs. fresh beef minerals that would be provided ."<% 


3 
For energy—as much carbohy- by 1% Ibs. cheese 


drates as in 2 quarts cooked For red-blooded vitality —as > 
oatmeal much iron as in % Ib. beef liver 


Forsleek appearance and glossy Pilg ALL THE VITAMINS AND 

coat—the fats that would be Ga MINERALS dogs are known to need 

provided by 1% oz. butter o- in more than required (X= 
quantities nin 
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Zildjian and cymbals. They keep a ae ery ie of Fon Peg. 
326-year-old secret. (SEE: Success) Coporight 1860 tp Geneve) Pecks Carn. A Prededt of Generel Foods 
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Sports 


..- And No Potatoes 


In the Little Rock, Ark., city league 
last fortnight, the defensive catcher 
pulled a potato from his pocket, hurled it 
to the third baseman where a rival run- 
ner was standing on the bag. When the 
baseman fumbled it, the runner broke for 
home, was tagged by the catcher, who was 
holding the ball and waiting for him. The 
umpire’s first decision: the runner was 
out. His second: the potato-trick was 
out; the runner had scored. 


No Rust for The Wicket 


On clay courts in public parks at 
Colorado Springs last fortnight, 110 
middle-aged contestants gathered for the 
annual national tournament of the Amer- 
ican Roque League. 

What they were playing was a speed- 
up type of croquet, with shorter-handled 
mallets and concrete court-borders off 
which the ball could be bounced. 

For 12 days the players went 
through elimination and final rounds, 
saw 43-year-old Frank Krause, a Balboa 
Beach, Cal., amusement park worker, 
keep his 1948 title as national roque 
champion. 

When it was over, however, neither 
the contestants nor the league’s secre- 
tary, C. T. Miers of Decatur, IIl., were 
sure they’d like to return to Colorado 
Springs again. Their complaint: no local 
publicity. 

No Click. But if roque, devised in 
America in 1899, failed to excite sports 
writers, jealous devotees of its parent 
game were not complaining. 

There were signs that croquet, which 


Wide World 
Gonzales. U.S. hopes rest on him... 
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reached an astounding crest of popular- 
ity from 1870 to the 1890's, was making a 
substantial, if not a sweeping, comeback. 
Some stores reported sales of sets had 
merely remained steady over the years, 
but others were noting increases. Kansas 
City found a big jump, Philadelphia a 
tiny upswing, Los Angeles “more _ in- 
quiries.” 

In Columbus, Ohio, sporting goods 
manager Wayne Shulz thought he de- 
tected a boom. Said he: “We have sold 
more croquet sets this season than in any 
year in the past five. Sales are up 20%. 
Badminton sales are up, too. Maybe peo- 
ple are staying home a little more.” 


Rules for Fishing 


For fishermen in strange waters, H. 
A. Anderson, assistant comptroller of the 
Wisconsin Conservation Department, last 
week had five cardinal suggestions: 

*]. Obtain as much information as 
you can relative to the water you are go- 
ing to fish . . . species of fish, location of 
bars, weed beds, deep water, shallows, 
bottom types. 

2. Know your fish, their habits and 
feeding characteristics . . . and any pe- 
culiar feeding characteristics in the water 
in question. 

“3. Fish for one species of fish and 
rig your tackle accordingly. 

4. Select bait or lures on the basis 
of what is giving the best results. 

5. Give the fish credit for having 
the instinct of self-preservation. Don’t un- 
derestimate their intelligence. . . . You 
can be sure that a musky didn’t get to be 
a 20-pounder by acting like a darn fool 
all his life.” 


That Cup Again 


The long grind to see who would try 
to wrest the Davis Cup, emblematic of in- 
ternational tennis supremacy, away from 
the U.S., began in April. Twenty-eight 
nations battled for the honor before Aus- 
tralia won the final interzone matches by 
walloping Italy last fortnight. 

This week, at swank Forest Hills, 
L. L., the Aussies will meet America in 
the final, or challenge, round. Leading 
the invaders’ attack will be tall, blond, 
husky Frank Sedgman, Australian na- 
tional singles champ; John Bromwich, 
probably the best doubles player in the 
world; possibly Billy Sidwell, who 
helped beat the Italians. 

Uphill. But, although the Austra- 
lians were confident, so was the U.S., 
which has won the cup 13 times since it 
was put up in 1903—the last three times 
from Australia. 

America’s big guns will be Ted 
Schroeder and national champ Richard 
Gonzales, in the singles; Gardnar Mulloy 
and Billy Talbert, in the doubles. 


46 Down, 2 To Go 


Last week, Ezzard Charles, 28, world 
heavyweight boxing champion of 47 of 
the 48 states, and nowhere else, defended 
his title against creaking Gus Lesnevich, 





weary, 34-year-old former world light- 
heavyweight champ. 

For seven rounds in New York’s 
Yankee Stadium (in the only state that 
had refused to recognize his title) the 
serious, unsmiling Charles methodically 
pummeled Lesnevich’s head to pumpkin 
puffiness. At the eighth, nearly sightless, 
old Gus gratefully allowed his manager 
to call it off, said he would probably quit 
the ring for good. 

. Dwindling Domain. Next day, 
Charles found he still was the National 
Boxing Association’s heavyweight king, 
but only in 46 states. Virginia’s boxing 
commission, although an NBA member, 
called the bout a “disgrace to boxing .. . 
a fiasco,” said it no longer recognized the 
Cincinnatian as champion. 

Meanwhile, in London another world 
heavyweight championship fight, British 
version, was postponed from Sept. 6 to, 
hopefully, Sept. 20 after English boxer 
Bruce Woodcock injured an arm in a 
truck accident. Woodcock’s opponent: 
Lee Savold of Paterson, N.J. The winner 
presumably will meet Charles in New 


York after Jan. 1. 


Kick-Off 


The 1949 football season opened— 
and the 1948 one closed—this month. 

In Los Angeles, 81.272 spectators 
turned out to see their local Dons lose 
28-7 to the San Francisco 49ers in an 
All-America Conference exhibition. 

In Chicago, 93,780 saw the National 
League’s champion Philadelphia Eagles 
drub a College All-Star eleven 38-0 in 
the most one-sided defeat of the annual 
all-star game’s 16-year history. 

In Denver, the 1948 season really 
ended when tailor Harry Bitman awarded 
a free new suit to the 412th (and last) 
winner of a football guessing contest he 
sponsored last year. 
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how many industry presidents 


know how the corn is doing? 














The answer is—more than you think. For more 
than 71,000 plants are now located where the corn 
grows up to the factory fence—in American home 
towns of 25,000 and under. In fact, 21% of all Ameri- 
can industries today, including many plants of lead- 
ing manufacturers, are found in towns of under 
2,500! As one famous industrialist has stated, such 
plants are “good to look at, good to work in, and 
good to live near.” They are locally manned and 
managed. 


What does that mean to you? That if you have 
something to say, or something to sell to important 
people, better not look only in cities! Management 
in Main Street America keeps informed and demands 
the best. 


On this big side of America, where more than 


half the nation lives, works and buys, the big news : 


magazine is PATHFINDER. More than one million one 
hundred thousand leading families, out where first- 
family influence really counts, already follow this 
well-loved magazine for its human, neighborly news 
and views. No wonder, advertisers are turning to 
PATHFINDER as the efficient, economical way to reach 
those leaders and their families. 


P.S. ... leading families? Yes. Not just because 
we say so, and can prove it with piles of statistics. 
But because America’s leading dealers in Main 
Street towns are saying so and identifying the 
PATHFINDER subscribers in those towns as their 
best customers and prospects. Want to see a file 
of what they say? Write Pathfinder, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


PATHFINDER—THE FAMILY NEWS MAGAZINE OF HOME-TOWN AMERICA 


AUGUST 24, 1949 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, 
President 
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Radio-TV 





The Listeners’ Station 
John Trier of Belleville, N. J.,. and 


his family had decided to move to Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Trier had relatives there and 
the climate was better. But John Trier, a 
dyed-in-the-wool music lover and devot- 
ed listener to New York City’s WQXR, 
made a little investigation. He found out 
that California had not a single radio 
station that broadcast classical music in 
the WQOXR manner—i. e., 14 hours out 
of the 17-hour broadcasting day. 

So, reluctantly, Mr. Trier let his 
family move last week to California— 
without him. Perhaps his family wouldn’t 
like the West Coast, would come back 
east. For solace, meanwhile, he would 
have the best musical diet to be found on 
radio in the U. S. 

Not all of WQXR’s estimated 600,- 
000 listeners are as fanatically faithful. 
But let the station depart from its normal 
policies and immediately it is swamped 
with letters, some angry, some gently re- 
monstrative, all pro status quo. 

Accidental Start. It all began in 
1928, when a young protege of Lee de 
Forest, the “father of radio,” John V. L. 
Hogan, set up an experimental television 
station in New York, WZXR. To provide 
sound accompaniment for his televised 
pictures, Hogan drew on his well-stocked 
private library of classical and semi- 
classical records. 

Almost nobody picked up the TV 
pictures, but radio listeners, tuning in the 
sound broadcasts, were astounded. Here 
were broadcast recordings of the world’s 
best music. Thousands of music lovers 
began listening in. 

When, after five years, the Federal 
Communications Commission refused per- 
mission for commercial television broad- 
casting, Hogan abandoned his television 





W. Kirk Braun 
Ed Parsons. Even a mountain range did 
not prevent him from... 
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experiments. Instead, he applied for a 
commercial radio station license. In 1936 
he was on the air with a four-hour broad- 
casting day, all recorded programs of 
fine music. 

Response was enthusiastic. Because 
listeners wanted to know in advance what 
symphonies would be broadcast, Hogan 
began publishing a WQXR (the new 
name came when power was increased to 
10,000 watts) program booklet. Within a 
month it had 736 subscribers at $1 a 
year. Now it has 58,000. 

No Singing Plugs. Today the sta- 
tion is owned by The New York Times, 
which purchased it five years ago. But its 
policies and programs remain un- 
changed. They are ruled by the listeners 
—an advisory committee of 4,500 care- 
fully chosen regulars. In most cases, what 
they say goes, even with sponsors. A 
New York shoe manufacturer, for in- 
stance, once insisted on a singing com- 
mercial. The listeners protested, and the 
jingle was dropped. Today WQXR has 
a flat ban on all singing commercials. 

The station has a library of 18,000 
records and_ transcriptions—chamber 
music, symphonies, operas’ instrumen- 
talists. When it wants to decide what type 
of music to put on the air, say from 10 
a.m. to noon, it sends it8 audience an 
elaborate questionnaire. It also has its 
own “live” string quartet, pianists, or- 
ganist and little symphony. 

Audience in Arms. By no means 
do all WQXR-fanatics live in New York 
City. Albany, N. Y., for instance, is 150 
miles away. A few weeks ago Albany sta- 
tion WPTR applied to the FCC for per- 
mission to raise its power to 50,000 
watts. Immediately a howl went up from 
the Albany area: such a_ power-boost 
might interfere with reception of WOXR 
programs. Next fall, the U.S. Court of 
Appeals will listen to WQXR’s argument 
on behalf of its upstate listeners. And 
600,000 music lovers will not be neutral. 


Homemade Network 


The experts told Ed Parsons of As- 
toria, Ore. (pop. 18,000), that it couldn’t 
be done. But he did it. His explanation 
last week was simple: “It’s not all in 
the books, you know.” 

Parsons, a radio service man, set up 
a homemade TV network, picking up 
video broadcasts from KRSC, Seattle, 
125 miles away. Then he piped them into 
25 homes and taverns by coaxial cable. 

This violates the “line of sight” the- 
ory of television broadcasting. Signals 
are supposed to be effective only when 
transmitted in a straight line. 

Parson’s problem was to overcome a 
4,000-foot range of mountains between 
Astoria and Seattle. He set up receivers 
at various points and discovered that 
some sections of Astoria could receive the 
TV signals from Seattle. Finally, he 
tracked these down to a given area 
“about two city blocks wide.” 

Atop a fir tree he put up a receiving- 
and-relay rig, to pick up KRSC’s signal, 
amplify it, change the wave-length (to 
prevent overtones) and send the pictures 





out to his clients, all located within about 
2,000 feet of the receiver. 

Underground Broadcast. Recep- 
tion proved to be good; some subscrib- 
ers (Parsons charges $10 a month) say 
“better than in Seattle.” A coaxial cable 
has been routed through Astoria’s system 
of underground utility tunnels. 

Logical next step would be for Par- 
sons to do away with the cable, step up 
the power, go on the air with a rebroad- 
cast. Then all of Astoria and an area of 
about 20 miles around could have tele- 
vision. But this requires FCC approval. 
Last week, in Washington, the FCC was 
silent, claiming to have no official knowl- 
edge of Parsons’ experiments. 

To television engineers, however, 
what Parsons is doing is no mystery. Said 
Robert Compton, technical engineer for 
the Bamberger Broadcasting Co., N. Y.: 
“As power is stepped up, a lot of theories 
go by the board. The line of sight prin- 
ciple is absolute for a few watts. Now, 
with kilowatts, we have been finding that 
signals hitting mountains or peaks can 
bunch themselves together. Then, by re- 
fraction, they literally ‘jump’ over ob- 
structions, hitting into narrow paths. Par- 
sons obviously charted one of these nar- 
row paths. .. . Hundreds of small towns 
and cities could, with proper clearance 
from FCC, be doing what Parsons is do- 
ing in Astoria.” 


Programs & People 


An average of 46 people are “killed” 
every week on radio programs, Variety 
reports. ... Frank B. St. John, Holly- 
wood insurance man, spent his vacation 
at give-away shows, made more than his 
job pays. He reports: “It’s much more 
work than working. The questions are 
easy, but the nervous strain is terrific.” 

A pocket-size radio at a pocket-size 
price ($20 to $30) will be out before 
long. It will be about the size of two cig- 
aret packs. Slogan of one midget-maker 
is: “A radio set in every pocket.” 
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... relaying TV programs from Seattle 
via this fir tree antenna, (SEE: Network) 
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Jennifer Jones. Dazzling and adored. 


Flaubert on Film 


Director Vincente Minnelli has 
turned out an intelligent and unusually 
handsome screen edition of Madame 
Bovary (M-G-M). In a superfluous pro- 
logue and epilogue, James Mason, por- 
traying the author, explains in a Paris 
court of law that his novel is not obscene, 
just realistic. Presumably the producers 
resorted to this device to get Gustave 
Flaubert’s story of deceit and adultery 
on the screen with as little white-washing 
as possible. 

The basic difficulty, however, is not 
a moral one, but simply that the story of 
Madame Bovary does not lend itself to 
dramatization. Emma Bovary’s romantic 
daydreaming, her vanity, her greed, and 
her general silliness are the essential 
parts of a character which can achieve 
true conviction only on the printed page. 

But even with its lapses, Madame 
Bovary is a genuinely impressive film. 
Jennifer Jones, one of the most uneven 
actresses in Hollywood, conveys a good 
deal of the restlessness, sensuality, and 
pettiness of the central character as it 
was conceived by the novelist. 

Van Heflin is somewhat miscast as 
Emma’s plodding, faithful husband, but 
his work is generally thoughtful and ef- 
fective. Louis Jordan is excellent as the 
one man Emma comes close to loving. 

The _ settings look authentically 
French, the camera work is first-rate, and 
the costumes worn by the extravagant 
heroine are magnificent. 

There is one moment in the film 
which brilliantly captures the essence of 
the title character. Madame Bovary is 
seated on a sofa at a ball, surrounded by 
clamoring partners. She happens to look 
into a mirror across the way, and sees 
herself reflected in it as she has always 
wanted to be, dazzling and adored, the 
picture of the triumphant female. 
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Trucks Bring em In — by the Millions! 


Wherever you live... every necessity of life 
comes to you all, or part of the way, by truck. 


There’s nothing unusual in what 
trucks carry. It’s the way they 
move it that counts—with speed, 
flexibility and economy no other 
transportation system can provide. 


Many of us are apt to forget the 
vital part trucking plays in every- 
day life. Rolling from city-to-city, 


tne AMERICAN TRUCKING wouster (©) 


. “4 
American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D. C. p/ 


or state-to-state, is daily routine. 
But they’ re also the connecting link 
between all other forms of trans- 
portation — between docks, termi- 
nals, farms, stores—and your home. 


Remember: because trucking helps 
all business to economize, you are 
the one who benefits in the end. 
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The famous 
yellow package 


A Beech- Nut Gums 


have the uniformly high 


quality and fine flavor 
that have given them such 
outstanding popularity 
throughout the nation. 





PEPPERMINT 


\Y 
BEECHIES 
The Candy Coated Gum 
Also in Spearmint and Pepsin 


SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Gorgeous Satin Velour & Plastic 
Show Rich New Cards never before Bi $ 
offered. Amazing Value! Gets Easy w 
! to 100% Cash bdbida Eiae 
Profit. FREE SAMPLE: 
geous Christmas Cards With Name 
50 for $1, Imprinted Stationery, Floral Charm- 
ettes, Napkins. 50 other assortments 60c to $1.25. Samples on 
al. Write today for Samplesand money-making facts. 


approv 
PURO CO., 2801 Locust, Dept. 920-K, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


TRAVE 
NAUSEA. 


For Land and Sea travel. 
Satisfactory results or 
money refunded. 
THE WORLD OVER 


[for 


due to motion upsetting 
the organs of balance, 
relieved with 








BE FREE FROM FEAR 
OF ASTHMA ATTACKS! 


'‘ASTHMADOR 
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Resources 


Cat-egorically Denied 


Wherever sportsmen discuss preda- 
tory animals, they are likely to agree on 
one thing: cats are savage destroyers of 
wildlife, with few redeeming features. 

Last week, however, the notion was 
challenged by G. W. Bradt, director of 
Michigan’s Rose Lake Wildlife Experi- 
ment Station. Declaring cats were con- 
demned without a study of what they 
really do eat, he offered an 18-month 
hunting record of a pet which developed 
| the habit of bringing its catches into the 
Bradt living room at the experiment sta- 
tion. 

The record: 1,600 mice; _ three 
gophers, 6 rats, 4 rabbits, 15 shrews, 54 
English sparrows, only 8 other birds. 





Giant Grouse 


At the St. Paul, Minn., airport last 
fortnight, Federal and state wildlife ex- 
perts watched anxiously while a giant 
plane dropped from the skies to unload 
a carefully-tended cargo of feathered 
European visitors. 

Then, with all the care and precau- 
tions usually tendered visiting royalty, 
the birds were whisked to 10,000-acre 
Outer Island, 30 miles off shore in Lake 
Superior, and set free. 

It was the first scientific attempt to 
introduce to America Europe’s finest 
game bird—the giant Capercaillie grouse, 
prized trophy of czars, kings and emper- 
ors and denizen of conifer forests from 
northern Scotland to Siberia. 

The Capercaillie, weighing 8 to 12 








Ford Times 
. matches America’s turkey. (SEE: 
Giant Grouse) 


pounds, dwarfs the native American 
grouse (only one to two pounds), ap- 
proaches the U.S. wild turkey in size (see 
picture). If it thrives, it will give hunters 
a fascinating new upland game bird. 

Try, Try Again. Some 500 were im- 
ported in scattered private experiments 
between 1893 and 1907 and freed in 
various localities, including Maine, New 
York, Newfoundland, Michigan and 
British Columbia. None are left. Now, 
however, the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Serv- 
ice, the Wildlife Management Institute 
and the Wisconsin Conservation Depart- 
ment are set to try introduction. 

Sixty Capercaillie are to be 
“planted” on Outer Island by Oct. 1. For 
good measure, 40 European black grouse, 
which range from four to six pounds and 
are found in Central Europe, will be in- 
troduced along with them. Predatory ani- 
mals which might make short shrift of 
the visitors have been trapped off the 
island. Wisconsin conservation authori- 
ties will check the grouse periodically to 
see how they’re getting along. 

Said Wisconsin conservation direc- 
tor Ernest Swift: “It will take several 
years to determine whether the new birds 
can be added to Wisconsin’s outdoor re- 
sources.” 

If they can be, the grouse will be 
the third foreign game bird to be trans- 
planted successfully to this country. The 
others: the Hungarian partridge and 
China’s ring-necked pheasant. 


Sea Water to Drink? 


Throughout arid sections of the 
West last week, one question was domi- 
nant above all others: Where can more 
fresh water be obtained to irrigate more 
farm land and to supply ever-growing 
populations? 

In Arizona, the ground-water level 
in Maricopa and Pinal counties, source 
of 85% of the state’s well water, was 
going down alarmingly. So was the level 
in most other areas. In California, Los 
Angeles looked forward to a 10 million 
metropolitan population within a few 
decades and wondered where it would 
get more water. Meanwhile, both states 
were tangled in a bitter dispute over the 
proposed $738 million Central Arizona 
Reclamation Project which would divert 
more Colorado River water to Arizona. 

In Washington, Undersecretary of 
the Interior Oscar L. Chapman proposed 
one solution. Will it, he asked, be feas- 
ible, in the near future, to distill sea 
water cheaply enough for municipal use 
—particularly on the West Coast? 

“A growing number of far-seeing 
persons,” said Chapman, “believe that it 
is more than a possibility.” 

H.O Stills. Not only ships at sea 
but numerous small Caribbean and Pa- 
cific Islands now distill their own drink- 
ing water. The cost of turning salt water 
into fresh has dropped as low as 55 cents 
to $1.50 per 1,000 gallons. There are bills 
in both Senate and House to spend up to 
$50 million to build and run one or more 
plants to change salt water into fresh 
for municipal and irrigational purposes. 

“The problem with which we are 
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Skeletons. Leafy chestnuts once were 
common, (SEE: A Chestnut Tree) 


confronted,” Chapman added, “is to de- 
velop distillation plants with 500 times 
the capacity and 50 times the efficiency 
of the largest units manufactured today.” 


Wanted: a Chestnut Tree 


Last week, over radio station 
WNBC, New York, a call went out to 
listeners for help. Anyone finding a live 
American chestnut tree five to six inches 
thick (at chest height) was asked to 
notify WNBC’s agricultural director, 
Thomas J. Page, and to send in a leafy 
twig for identification. 

It was no mere nature study stunt. 
It was an attempt to determine whether 
the American chestnut, virtually killed 
off by blight, might not still be re-estab- 
lished as an important U.S. hardwood. 

Epidemic. Fifty years ago Ameri- 
can chestnut was one of the nation’s most 
valuable trees. The blight, which kills 
the tree by destroying the inner bark, 
arrived in America via infected nursery 
stock of Asiatic chestnuts and broke out 
in New York City in 1904. In little more 
than 25 years every large chestnut stand 
in the country had been killed. 

Today, inch-thick chestnut sprouts, 
growing from the roots of dead American 
trees, are fairly common, but those, too, 
succumb to the blight before reaching 
maturity. A few scattered full-grown 
chestnuts have been found in southern 
areas, but Page thinks these somehow es- 
caped catching the blight and are not 
necessarily blight-resistant. 

What he’s looking for is a healthy, 
mature chestnut that has grown up in 
the New York-New England area where 
the disease first flourished. He thinks 
such a tree might well have some myste- 
rious resistance to the blight. If one is 
found it will be studied by Dr. Arthur 
H. Graves, plant pathologist of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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YOU CAN COUNT ON 
FLEISCHMANN'S 
DRY YEAST FoR 
FASTER RISINGS 
EVERY TIME 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 
BECAUSE IT'S MADE 
EXTRA ACTIVE 


GIVES ME LIGHTER 
DOUGHS TOO 













ME TOO—STAYS 
STRONG SO LONG 





PURE YEAST— 
CONTAINS NO FILLER. 


LOOKIT—buy 3 packages 


at a time. Positively no refrigera- 
tion needed! Always ready to 
use at a moment's notice. 


3 times as many 
women prefer 


FLEISCHMANN’ YEAST 


v4 
Cnr ietmnes gift cards receive. 
Gast, selling ae x atch Christmas 


fiiustrated scatalog. @ Bie PRorits. seli- 
ing our complete of greeting <ards, 
st 



















} Nay ema pe oo — paneunes nventiete. 
Our firm is registe: before the U. 

Patent Office. Write ) Further particulars as 3 
tent protection and procedure and “Invention 
ecord”’ form at once. 


o obligation. 
McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
1025 Victor Building 


a 
Chu te for 
a pur SPECIAL FUND RAISING PLAN. 
Washington 1, D. C. ' £9 STS eats. u,v. 


SEL C00" RUNS! 
Amazing guarantee gives FREE nylons if 
hese runs or snags within guarantee 
period to 3 months! All weights, sizes 
ete, including sheerest {5 denier. Not 
sold in stores. Nationally advertised in 
Life, Ladies Home Journal, Saturday 
Evening Post, McCalis, Women’s Home 
Companion. Awarded Seal of Approval by 
Good Housekeeping. Also complete line 
of men’s fine hosiery guaranteed ONE 
FULL YEAR or replaced FREE! No 
money or experience needed to earn big, 
steady income writing orders spare or 
full time. We deliver and collect. Ad- 
vance cash plus huge bonus. Complete 
money-making sales outfits FREE and 
prepaid. No obligation. Rush name te: 
KENDEX COMPARY. BABYLON, 161 &Y. 

















VACATION SENSATION! 


Yours for the asking—this excit- 


ing new technicolor preview of 
holiday thrills you'll find only in 
North Carolina ... only in fall. 
Plan to catch the height of fall. 





FREE =m, 


Write now to 
Div. L-9, Department 
of Conservation and 
Development, Raleigh, N. C. 


North aarotina 


__LOWER RATES IN FALL 


BUY 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


gash: You Make ast Fast 
4s¢With Christmas Cards! 


; EE anh: 


eeeee ene 


' “ay Ageortment Including 
Z fie ‘Card ATURE Gbeletens! 
= 4 oa ge te to os om $1 sales. 
. Pas’ tor P clube, ob or ¥ 
73 Wetmore & Susden, ms tre. Dept, 
749 Monroe Ave., Tochexter S:' ks 


GLO-WORM HOOKS 


Fish can’t resist em! Ready-baited with sci- 

ony ey scented luminous rubber Glo- 
an be used over and over again. 

Results Guaranteed! Doudle your 

money back if Glo- Worm Hooks don’t 

@ the best bait you ever used. At 
alers, or Order Direct. 42 for 
$1.00 Postpaid.  Dept.s .. 


GLO-LURE, INC, Medford, Wis 


MANY DOCTORS REPORT 


SKIN IRRITATIONS 


PROMPTLY RELIEVED! itching and discom- 
fort of Eczema, Psoriasis, Rash, also chafing and 
chapping soothed and comforted with scientifically 
medicated Cuticura Soap and Ointment. Try! Buy 
Cuticura at your druggist today. 
CUTICURA  3Siniment 
OINTMENT 


FOOT PAINS 


OR NO COST!—Try Dr. Barron's GENU- 
NE Foot Cus — for quick foot relief? 
They take pai ure off callouses, 
corns, sore heels, aching arches — a 
foot shocks, help sup) weak arches. Li 
ventilated, Nat Lin & WALKING ‘ON “A ie 

tw rg oes. ron says: *“*Re- 
lieves tired. ng ng feet from heel to a. *” Send 
comes Porotece RE postage State 
~ RIAL GUAR. 


@ if man or wom 
2700 OneneWAY. Dept. 443A, N.Y.C. 25 


ORTHO. inc. 270 no blessed reli 
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Books 


Visit to a Queen 

Co-selection for the Book of the 
Month Club for August is The Mudlark, 
by Theodore Bonnet (Doubleday, New 
York: $3). It is an historical novel dis- 
tinguished by being much less amateur- 
ish than most. 

A seven-year-old London street ur- 
chin decides to pay a call on Queen 
Victoria. He sneaks past the guards, falls 
down a coal chute and, eventually, winds 
up in the dining room, where the queen 
is dining with Prime Minister Disraeli. 
The reverberations of his escapade 
change the course of English history. 
The book contains a good word-portrait 
of Victoria, a long-winded one of Dis- 
raeli; and not enough about the engag- 
ing little mudlark. 


Lydia Pinkham’s Story 


In 1944 an American Army chap- 
lain landed on a remote South Sea island. 
In a thatched jungle village he found 
proof positive—but odd—that civilization 
had touched there already. It was a bottle 
of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. 

The story of Lydia and the remark- 
able business she established is told by 
Jean Burton in a chuckling, nostalgic 


| biography, Lydia Pinkham Is Her Name 


(Farrar, Straus; New York: $2.75). It 
is a delightful story. Lydia is marvelous 
copy and her uninhibited business re- 
flected her uninhibited personality. 

She was born in Lynn, Mass., in 
1819, and showed her mettle early by 
excelling in geometry when other young 
ladies were at home doing their needle- 
work. She married Isaac Pinkham, had 
four children and, in between times, read 
books, attended lectures and_ bolstered 
the sagging spirits of friends and neigh- 
bors by dosing them with herb concoc- 
tions made on the kitchen stove. 

The Cure. One recipe, discovered 
in a primitive sort of pharmacopoeia, 
called for 8 ounces of True Unicorn Root, 
8 ounces of False Unicorn Root, 6 ounces 
of Life Root, 6 ounces of Black Colosh, 
8 ounces of Pleurisy Root and 12 ounces 
of Fenugreek Seed. Lydia bought the 
herbs, steeped them, added alcohol 
(18%) and handed out the brew to the 
languishing ladies of Lynn. The effect 
was startling. One and all the ladies 
brightened visibly and promptly came 
back for more. Several years later, when 
her husband’s business failed, Lydia 
thought of selling her product. 

Free Advice. With no Federal 
Trade Commission to put a damper on 
her claims, Lydia guaranteed her com- 
pound to be a “positive cure for all those 
painful complaints and weaknesses so 
common to our best female population.” 
She exhorted her clients to stay away 
from doctors and encouraged them to 
write her their questions. Eventually, to 
take care of the enormous response, she 





Mrs. Pinkham at 25. The ladies bright- 


ened visibly. (SEE: Lydia Pinkham’s) 
wrote the first reliable facts-of-life treatise 
and distributed it by the millions. 

In 1938 the compound, under sus- 
picion by the FTC, was for the first time 
clinically tested and analyzed to see if it 
was of any actual benefit to women. Much 
to the surprise of everyone, including the 
company itself, it was established that 
Lydia’s herb potion contained “estrogenic 
material in appreciable quantities.” Long 
denounced by doctors, Lydia E. Pinkham 
had anticipated by half a century gyne- 
cologists’ use of estrogen in promoting 
female health. 


Knife in the Dark 


A great many Americans were dis- 
turbed when, in 1947, the State Depart- 
ment began quietly firing employes “in 
the interest of the United States,” with- 
out giving them a fair chance to defend 
themselves, to confront their accusers or 
to know what the evidence (if any) 
against them was. The employes were 
fired because, presumably, they were 
Communists or Communist-sympathizers. 

Many of the outraged cries came, 
therefore, from the Communists. But 
there were good Americans, too, who felt 
that this method of trial-without-defense 
was unjust and almost as un-American 
as communism itself. The Washington 
Star and the New York Herald Tribune, 
both conservative newspapers, felt moved 
to write semi-crusading articles in de- 
fense of some of the purged employes. 

An even stronger defense came out 
last week in a new novel, The Sure Thing, 
by Merle Miller (Sloane, New York: 
$3). Miller, 30, a former Washington 
correspondent, served during the war 
as a writer and editor for Yank; later he 
worked on Time and Harpers. When his 
first novel, That Winter, was published 
last year, many critics hailed him as a 
bright new light who someday might 
take a place among the top-ranking 
American novelists. The Sure Thing out- 
modes the “someday.” It is a tense, dis- 
turbing story of a State Department em- 
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ploye named Bradley Douglas, a man 
with enemies. 

Sinister Surprise. Douglas is not 
quite top bracket, but he is important 
enough to know secrets. He is young, 
earnest, and outspoken in his convictions, 
which are on the liberal side. One day 
two men begin to follow him to and from 
work; one night they call and question 
him and his wife about their friends, 
their politics and their past. The next 
morning it is all in the newspapers. The 
Congressman from Douglas’s home state 
(who wants to be a Senator next year) 
has branded him a Red and demanded 
that he be fired. 

Douglas tries to fight back, but he 
is beaten before he starts. The Assistant 
Secretary of State who might have helped 
him believes that in politics it is neces- 
sary now and then to sacrifice a few 
lambs to appease the wolves. Douglas, 
unfortunately, is one of the lambs. Mr. 
Watterson, the State Department security 
chief, is a precise, fussy, striped-pants 
type who never felt that Douglas quite 
belonged in the department anyway. And 
the famous columnist who is one of 
Douglas’s best friends, and who could 
have exposed the whole sham, decides it 
is safer to write a column about “Bess 
Truman, Mrs. Average Housewife.” 

No Answer. Miller’s novel is bit- 
ter and filled with obnoxious characters, 
not the least obnoxious of which are a 
real, professional Communist in the State 
Department (who escapes the upheaval 
unscathed), and an FBI agent who takes 
a malicious delight in digging up phony 
evidence against people like Douglas. 


But if the book is bitter it is no ~ 


more so than the problem it poses, and 
for which it offers no solution. Miller’s 
picture of the dilemma is like that of a 
man with a cancer growing in part of his 
body. He must either amputate or die— 
or, possibly, amputate and die in the 
process. Miller would like at least to 
see the surgery performed by daylight. 





Merle Miller. The someday is out- 
moded. (SEE: Knife in the Dark) 
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Goodbye itch! Goodbye flea! 
With Sergeants thats how it can be! 


He gives so much, and asks so little. It’s a good idea to check up 
now and then and sort of balance the score! One way is to have safe, 
quick-acting Sergeant’s Dog Care Products always on hand to help 
keep him in fine fettle. There’s one for almost every canine trouble. 
Science and research create these products—veterinarians test them 
thoroughly. Behind each one is 74 years’ devotion to dogs. Keep the 
following items on hand. You’ll find them at your drug or pet store. 


FOR FLEAS—Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA* Soap for the bath—Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA 
Powder dusted on regularly between baths. Both kill and repel fleas. 


FOR THAT ITCHING SKIN irritation sometimes called “summer eczema,” 
soothing Sergeant’s Skin Balm brings quick, healing relief. 


FREE: The most important things you need to know to 
give your dog the care he deserves. Ask for your 
free copy of Sergeant's Dog Book at drug or pet store. 
Or write Sergeant's, Richmond 20, Va. 


*@Polk Miller Products Corporation, 


Sergeant's roc CARE PRODUCTS 


Pathfinder 


Saves Time and Money 


More than 1,150,000 busy American 
families depend on PATHFINDER to keep 
well informed in ess time for Jess money. 


The Ideal Gift 
for Every Occasion 
PLEASE SEND PATHFINDER— 
1 year $2.50 [) 2 years $4 [|] 
3 years for ONLY $5 (] 
(Add $1 a year for Canadian and foreign postage) 


To 
Address 


Ee 
List additional gifts on separate sheet. 































If you wish to be billed for gift subscrip- 
tions, attach your name and address. 

_] $-—Enclosed At PATHFINDER’s Risk 
[] I'll Pay When Billed 


MAIL TODAY TO 
PATHFINDER — Dept. M 

PATHFINDER BLDG. 
WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 
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| WEAR 
FALSE TEETH 


yet my mouth feels 
fresh, clean and cool 


No” DENTURE BREATH” 
for me* 





*"| keep my false teeth clean and 
odor-free with Polident. When 
my plate feels clean and fresh 
and cool from a Polident bath, 
I'm safe from Denture Breath.” 


Mrs. S. B. McE., Longview, Wash. 


You know what Mrs. McE. means— 
it’s a wonderful feeling to know that 
you're not offending friends with 
Denture Breath. And it’s great when 
your plates feel clean and cool and 
fresh—from their Polident bath. 
Remember, dental plates need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser. Don’t brush, soak them in 
Polident (only about a cent a day) 
to keep them sparkling clean, free 
from Denture Breath. Get Polident 
tomorrow. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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A bearded pipe-lover from Ware 
Used tobacco that tasted like hair. 

Inadvertently stoking 

His whiskers, while smoking, 

He inhaled till his features were bare. 
—Russell Pettis Askue 
7. a - 

The stuff they’re putting into houses 
these days is producing a generation of 
home moaners. 

e . = 


Failure to get Fair Deal legislation 


| through was frustrating for Senate Dem- 


ocratic whip Francis Myers—seems Re- 
publicans were cracking the whip. 
oe ” - 

In Southeast Asia, the British some- 
times take a trimming from local Reds— 
Burma shave? 

- oa * 

Even if the New York Giants don’t 
get another hit this season, their “Lippy 
Leo” Durocher will come out with a high 
battling average. 

- * & 

Socialized medicine has produced 
unrest in the medical profession in Brit- 
ain, which hopes that her dock , strike 
won’t be followed by a doc strike. 


Judging by its criticisms, Russia is 


a new version of a “pan” American 
country. 
- * + 
To woo tourist dollars instead of 


ECA’s, Norway needs a slogan for her 
passenger liners—like “Watch the Fjords 
Go By.” 
e ~ o 
The Russo-American tug of war over 
Berlin might be summed up as a case of 
Yanks and jerks. 
= * = 
“Slow boat to China” has been 
changed to “Fast boat out of Shanghai.” 





Reamer Keller 
“1 said I’d marry you. Now go home and 
leave me alone until I’m 18!” 


That 5% that the tenderfoot pays in 
Washington rates as a Capital loss. 
. + _ 
If they start flying to the moon, we 
may have to furnish arms to Venus. 


Quips 

Who now recalls the older melo- 
drama, in which the farmer’s wandering 
hoy dashed onstage with the mortgage 
money, instead of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture with a new plan?—Buffalo News. 

aa . . 

As Bob Taft figures it, if we’re to 
get into another world war, let’s do it in 
the established way—as a guest.—Hart- 
ford Courant. 

e * « 

In federalese, or bureaucratic dou- 
ble-talk the term “fiscal readjustment,” 
means that the government is going to 
cost more.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

. - ” 

According to a recent U.S. Supreme 
Court ruling, the government guarantees 
you full freedom of speech. But it will 
not pay any medical, hospital or funeral 
expenses you may incur through the exer- 
cise of this right—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Bob Barnes 


“Wait’ll you see my old horse, Paint.” 
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YOU BUY 
ANY OIL 


HEATER 


PERFECTION’S -rtoor-FLo” BLOWER* 


Concealed in the heater, it circulates heated 


air out across the floor. Does a better job of 
floor warming, distributes heat more evenly 
over a wide area. You can’t see it, you hardly 


hear it . . . but you sure can feel the extra 
comfort it distributes. (*optional) 


PERFECTION’S NEW-Typ 


a = Ce i Prevents dollars 


PERFECTION 3155 OIL HEATER 
55,000 B.T.U. (up to 6 rooms) 


Automatic Controls* The thermostat 
takes care of the heat, while you relax in comfort. 
Automatically cuts fire down to money-saving 


ce <aok pilot and back to high or low fire as needed. 


LARGE HEAT CAPACITY 


(*optional) 


--———- \ Ask your dealer, or let us 


»- Se ante eddiesinn ania send you free Perfection booklet. 


oe \ BE SURE YOU GET A 


he SMALL DIMENSIONS \ PERF (T | (N 
Ty Ap BEAUTIFUL FinisH / 


/ 
SIMPLE OPERATION H Ol i H EATERY 
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PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY + 7113-A Piatt Avenue + Cleveland 4, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Ranges * Cook Stoves * Home Heaters * Water Heaters 
Winter Air-Conditioning Furnaces 


WORTH LOOKING INTO 


.+. Whatever you sell 


No matter what you sell—cars, groceries, radios, drugs—-there’s 
profit in the pulling power of a Visual Front. When people can 
see in, more come in. More traffic. More sales. More profit. 

A Visual Front, with its sweeping expanse of clear glass, makes 
the sidewalk an aisle of your store. That’s good merchandising. 

Being all glass, a Visual Front simplifies your maintenance. 
Glass defies time and weather . . . cleans to an ever-new-looking 
sparkle. Never needs refinishing. 

Get the jump on competition with a Visual Front. Be known 
and seen as the smartest. shop in town. Talk it over with a 
Libbey-Owens:Ford Distributor or Dealer. He knows how to 
perk up your store—inside and out—with glass. 


Write, on your company letterhead, for our Visual Fronts book. 


This L-O-F storefront mn Toledo won second prize at the 
Third International Store Modernization Show, New York. 
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Nothing so fine... ALL ways...as Glass 


| POLISHED PLATE GLASS. There’s no finer 
glass than Libbey-Owens:Ford Plate Glass 
. .. ground and polished on both sides to 
assure clear vision. 


_ The most practical and 
beautiful facing a store can have. It is solid 
glass in rich, lustrous colors. Doesn’t fade or 
craze. Time won’t harm its hard, smooth 
finish. So easy to wash sparkling clean. 


a poorRS match the visual 
effect of the entire front. They are made 
of plate glass 34-inch thick, tempered to 
withstand hard use and to provide greater 
resistance to impact. 


*® 


GLASS makes (TA VISUAL 


a 





